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HANDEL: THE TRUE DATE OF HIS DEATH. 


There are few, if any, assertions concerning 
Handel which have been oftener repeated, or 
more generally accepted, than that of his death 
having occurred on Good Friday, April 13th, 
1759. Yet there are circumstances connected 
with the manner in which that assertion was first 
made, and the evidence put forth in its support, 
which lead me to entertain, to say the least, grave 
doubts of its accuracy. I purpose, therefore, 
aalling the attention of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
to the facts of the case, in the hope of eliciting 
something which may tend to the elucidation of 
the matter. 

_ At the time the event happened, and for nearly 
mx and twenty years afterwards, the death of 
Handel was always stated and believed to have 
taken place on Saturday, April 14, 1759. The 
means of knowledge of the fact before the public 
consisted of the statements in the newspapers of 
y the day which chronicled the occurrence; of 
those of the writers of biographical accounts, such 
as the Rev. John Mainwaring, who published a 
memoir of Handel in 1760; the writer of an ac- 
count which appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of the same year, &c.; and the inscriptions 
on the gravestone placed over Handel’s remains 
im Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, and on 
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the monument erected to his memory in the same 
place. 
In 1785, however, Dr. Charles Burney pub- 


Commemoration of Handel in 1784, to which he 


| prefixed a “Sketch of the Life of Handel.” In 


that Sketch (p. 31) occurs the following passage : 

“The last Oratorio at which he [Handel] attended 
and performed, was on the 6th of April, and he expired 
on Friday, the 13th, 1759, and not on Saturday, the 14th, 
as was at first erroneously engraved on his Monument, 
and recorded in his Life; I have indisputable authority 
for the contrary: as Dr. Warren, who attended Handel 
in his last sickness, not only remembers his dying before 
midnight on the 13th, but that he was sensible of his 
approaching dissolution; and having been always im- 


| pressed with a profound reverence for the doctrines and 


duties of the Christian religion, that he had most seri- 
ously and devoutly wished, for several days before his 
death, that he might breathe his last on Good Friday, 
‘in hopes, he said, of meeting his Good God, his sweet 
Lord and Saviour on the day of his resurrection,’ meaning 


| the third day, or the Easter Sunday following.” * 
REPLIES :— The Burial-place of Cromwell, 433— Locke’s 


There is a circumstantiality in this relation 
which naturally leads to its being regarded with 
favour, and the inferences which the reader cannot 
fail to draw from it are such as tend greatly to 
add to its apparent credibility. On reading it, 
we cannot suppose but that Handel's death took 
place so near to midnight as readily to lead any 
one not closely observant of the hour to believe 


| it had happened after the commencement of 
| the 14th day of April. 


Again, we must suppose 
Dr. Warren to have been present at the death, 
for we are told that he “ remembers” its oc- 
curring before midnight, and that he therefore 
spoke of it of his own knowledge, and not, as 
others must have done, from mere information. 
Further, we are informed that thé date of 14th 
April “ was at first erroneously engraved on his 
monument,” as that of Handel's death; and 
thence must conclude that it had been, at the 
time of Burney’s writing, removed, and that of 
13th April substituted for it. But on this latter 
point Dr. Burney has not left us to mere in- 
ference, inasmuch as he has inserted in his book, 
opposite to the commencement of his “ Sketch of 
the Life,” an engraving (“E. F. Burney, delin.”) 
of Handel's monument, on which the inscription, 
as respects the date of death, appears thus: “ died 
on Good Friday, April xm, mpccurx.” So much 
reliance has been placed on this engraving being 
a correct representation of the monument, that 
even Mr. Schelcher, who, in his Life of Handel, 
exercised the greatest care and diligence to in- 
sure the accuracy of his statements, has placed 
full confidence in it, and copied the inscription 
in his work. But a visit to Westminster Abbey 
discloses the fact that the inscription on the 
monument was never altered; that the words 


* The italics in this extract are Dr. Burney’s. 
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“on Good Friday,” nor the numerals “ xm” 
were never placed on the stone, and that the 


“ April xv.” 

Having thus shown that one part of Burney’s 
statement is untrue, and his pictorial representa- 
tion falsified, I now proceed to put forward such 
evidence as I have collected in favour of the 14th 
April being the true date. 

The first intimation of Handel's decease ap- 
peared in the newspapers of Monday, April 16th, 
1759. The Public Advertiser of that date an- 
nounced it in these words: — 


“ Last Saturday, and not before, died at his house in 


Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, that eminent Master of | ‘ - ; 
| the other, eight hours later, in the broad daylight 


Musick, George Frederick Handel, Esq'*.” 

The words “ and not before” did not refer to 
the question of Friday or Saturday, but were 
intended to contradict a report which had been 
circulated of the death having taken place on 
Thursday. Then George Amyand, Handel's ex- 
ecutor, who proved his will and codicils very 
shortly after his death, deposed on so doing that 
the testator died on 14th April, and he afterwards 
caused that date to be engraven on the grave- 
stone which covers the remains of the great com- 
poser (and on which it remains unaltered), and 
also, three years later (by which time, it may be 
reasonably supposed any error would have been 
detected) on the monument erected to his memory. 
Mainwaring and other contemporary writers, as I 
have already observed, adopted the same date. A 
more important piece of contemporaneous evi- 
dence remains. It is a letter from James Smyth 
of New Bond Street, the well-known perfumer, 
who was an*intimate friend of Handel and a 
legatee under his will, to Bernard Granville, also 
a friend and legatee of the great composer, written 
on Tuesday, 17th April, 1759, which was first 
published in the Autobiography and Correspond- 
ence of Mary Granville, afterwards Mary De- 
lany, in 1861, and is as follows : — 


“ Dear Sir,—According to your request to me when 
you left London, that 1 would let you know when our 
good friend departed this life — on Saturday last, at eight 
o'clock in the morn, died the great and good Mr. Handel. 
He was sensible to the last moment; made a codicil to 
his will on Tuesday; ordered to be buried privately in 
Westminster Abbey, and a monument not to exceed 
6002 for him. I had the pleasure to reconcile him to his 
old friends; he saw them and forgave them, and let all 
their legacies stand! In the codicil he left many legacies 
to his friends; and among the rest he left me 5002, and 
has left to you the two pictures you formerly gave him. 
He took leave of all his friends on Friday morning, and 
desired to see nobody but the doctor and apothecary and 
myself. At seven o’clock in the evening he took leave 
of me, and told me we ‘ should meet again.’ As soon as 
I was gone he told his servant not to let me come to him 
any more, for that he had now done with the world. He 
died as he lived, a true Christian, with a true sense of 


—. 


all the world. If there is anything that I can be gf 
further service to you, please let me know. I was to 


> = a | have set out for Bath to-morrow, but must attend the 
date remains there as originally cut, namely, | 


funeral, and shall then go next week.” 


The statements in this letter are fully as cir. 
cumstantial as those of Burney ; and of the par. 


| ticulars, with the exception of the hour of death, 








the writer speaks from his own knowledge. This 
last important fact, however, he was most probably 
informed of very soon after its occurrence, and 
most likely by the domestics or medical attend. 
ants of Handel, who had witnessed it. 

The most striking difference in the two accounts 
is that of time. In the one the death is said to 
have occurred at the dark hour of midnight; in 


of a spring morning. 

The question seems surrounded with difficulties, 
It is difficult to surmise what motives can have 
led to the making of the false statement, which- 
ever it be. I cannot imagine any reasonable 
ground for Smyth's informants misleading him. 
But was Burney misled by Warren, or did he 
himself invent the story? The Dr. Warren re- 
ferred to by Burney as the medical attendant of 
Handel may have been Dr. Richard Warren, one 
of the most eminent physicians of the time at 
which Burney wrote, and who died in 1797, no 
other physician bearing the name and practising 
in 1759 being recorded in Dr. Munk’s Foil of the 
College of Physicians. At the time of Handel's 
death, Richard Warren, then about twenty-seven 
years old, was first rising into notice; he had 
not then taken his degree of M.D., which he did 
not obtain until 1762; but had a license ad prac- 
ticandum from the University of Cambridge, and 
held the appointment of physician to the Middle- 
sex Hospital. If this was really the attendant of 
Handel, and Burney had invented the statement 
published by him, it is scarcely credible that the 
physician should not have denied it, which it does 
not appear he ever did. But it is possible that 
some other Dr. Warren (not a member of the 
London College of Physicians, which would ac- 
count for the absence of his name from Dr. Munk's 
Roll), may have been Handel's medical attendant, 
a possibility which I think becomes something like 
a probability when we consider how unlikely it 
was that a blind man, seventy-five years of age, 
like Handel, should call in the aid of so young 8 
man as Dr. Richard Warren then was. If that 
were the case, and that Dr. Warren were then 
dead, Burney’s statement could not be contra- 
dicted. Then arises the difficulty, what induced 
Burney, at the imminent risk of detection, not 
only to insinuate that the monumental inscription 
had been altered, but even to falsify the repre- 
sentation of it. This might, perhaps, be explained 
upon the supposition that Burney, who was, on 


his duty to God and man, and in perfect charity with | points of musical history, the “ Sir Oracle” of 
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his day, considered that the inscription would be 
sitered in accordance with what he represented 
ss the fact, and that he altered it on the plate and 
made his statement accordingly. 

The bent of my own opinion is, I confess, very 
much against the truth of Burney’s statement. 
The statements of those who give the 14th April 
gsthe date of Handel’s death are clear, circum- 
stantial, uniform, and consistent. On the con- 
trary, Burney’s is attempted to be supported by 
nisrepresentation, at least. I shall be very glad 
if any correspondent can dispel the obscurity 
which at present envelopes the matter. 

W. H. Husk. 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


In the last article contributed to your pages by 
the late lamented Secretary for War, mention was 
made of the former functions exercised by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, when he was 
speaker indeed. I enclose you an account of the 
presentment of this functionary to Queen Eliza- 
beth in the twenty-seventh year of her reign. It 
isextracted from a Treatise on Nobility, chap. xxiii., 
entitled — 
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“The Parliamentary Pompe, viz. The forme and man- | 


ner of the going of the States unto the Parliament, seri- 
ously collected out of diuers examples. Wherein I 
thought good especially to propound that most stately 


going of Queene Elizabeth in the 27 yeare of her 


reigne.”” 

After detailing at length the procession and 
opening of the Parliament on Monday, Nov. 27, 
the author goes on to relate the presentment of 
the Speaker or Prolocutor of the Knights and 
Burgesses, which took place on the Thursday fol- 
lowing : — 

“Then at length the Knights of the Shires, and the 
Burgesses of the Citties being admitted in, brought in their 
most learned lawyer (viz.) John Puckering, who stand- 
ing at the barre, and hauing thrice made most lowe obei- 
sance, sayd what he might to shew himselfe vnfit to 
vndertake so great a burthen, requesting most earnestly 
that they would make choice of another Prolocutor, vnto 
whom the Queene by the Chancellour made answer, That 
shee liked exceeding well of the choice of him already 
made, and that she ratified the same. Which done the 
Prolocutor framed himself to another manner of speach, 
wherein hee particularly rehearsed what great benefits 
were redounded ynto the Commonweale by the most 
wise gouernement of her royall Maiestie; he declared her 
singular vertues, her very naturall and motherly care 
ouer her Subjects: But especially in that she had then 
called together the Estates of the Kingdome, there to con- 
sult and consider of the most weightiest affaires of the 
Commonweale, earnestly admonishing the Bishops to 
—— for the Ecclesiasticall and Church matters: the 
Nobilitie and the rest to bee careful of the profite and 
welfare of the Commonweale. In the conclusion of his 
speach, he most humbly requested, that the auncient 
Rights and Priuiledges of the Lower house of the Bur- 
gesses (viz.) of freely deliuering of their speach and 
minds, and of being free from Arrests, as wel! themselves 
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and their Seruants, during the time of the Parliament, 
might be kept whole and vntouched. And that if in 
anything not well by them vnderstoode they should hap- 
pen to offend, he requested leaue, as well for himselfe as 
for the rest, to haue access vnto her royall Maiestie. His 
Oration at length ended, the Chancellour, by the Queene 
commanded, and in some poynts by her instructed, highly 
commended the Prolocutor’s oration, and in the Queene’s 
name graunted the leaue he had requested.” 

Many illustrious names adorned what our au- 
thor calls the * Pompe” of this parliament. Fran- 
cis Walsingham, Knight; William Cecill, Baron 
of Burghley ; Howard of Effingham ; the Earle of 
Leicester, John Whitgift, Archbishoppe of Can- 
terbury ; Edwin Sands, Archbishoppe of York ; 
Christopher Hatton, Knight, Vice-Chamberlaine, 
and others. 

The Lord Chancellor is described, in his open- 
ing oration delivered in the queen’s stead, as 
addressing “his speech vnto the Knights and 
Burgesses standing on an heape together below :” 
words which remind us of the tumultuous rush 
below the bar when parliaments are opened in our 
own days. W. Bowen Row tanps. 


PAROCHIAL ACCOUNTS. 


The following are extracted from an old MS. 
account book relating to the parish of Chedder, 
Somerset : — 

1598. Item. Geo. Bayley, for a foxeheade, xijd. 

Robert Chicke, for Woope’s heades, vijd. 

1612. Paid John Jurvis for cuttinge down the Image, 
and plasteringe, vs. 

For Sparrowes’ heads, xxiijd. 

For 5 Grayes’ heads, 5s. 

Paid Henry Collinges for Whippingé¢ the Dogges, vd. 

Received for the Hogling monie, ix/. xiijs. iiijd. 

1617. Thomas Austin, for a Polecatt’s hedd, id. 

William Conant for settinge vp the cage, xls. 

Given a man that had the King’s seale, xijd. 

Paid Henry Collinges for Whippinge the Dogges, vd. 

1621. Paid a blind woman that was caried about on a 
horse, iiijd. 

Paid a Sayler that had the Lord Debetye’s Lessons, 
iiijd. 

{631. Paid Mr Clun, for playinge the Orgaines, iijs. 
p’d a Minister’s widdow whiche had her husband killed 
in France for standinge for o’r religion, vjd. 

p’d John Backwell for a prayer for the Lady Mary, ijd. 

Received for the Hoglinge Money, x. iijs. iiijd. 

1632. Paid for a hour Glasse, viijd. 

pd William Hardwick for a frame for the howre 
Glasse, xiijd. 

p’d for 9 Gallons of wine at Ester at 4/4 per Gallon, 
xxxs. vjd. 

Thomas Smith, for mendinge the Stocks, iijd 

p’d the same Thomas for settinge vppe a frame in the 
Church to hand the Armor vpon, xijd. 

p’d Thomas Garment for carryinge the armor to Bridg- 
water and Axbridge, xjs. vjd. 

p’d Christopher Henry fordressinge the armor, vjs. viijd. 

p’d Richard Hall for powder and matche, vs. vjd. 

p’d for a Capp to weare vnder a hedd peece, xvid. 

1633. P’d more for plumbinge, and for John Busshe’s 
labor for tymberinge the Crosse, iiijs. vjd. 
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1634. Spent vpon the Soldiers at Bridgwater and for p’d ynto a Minister that had y* Marques of Hereford, 


mendinge the Armor, iijs. iijd. m 
p’d 1 Soldyer that was redeemed from the Turks, iiijd. 
1636. P’d for a prayer booke concerninge the Sick- 

nesse, xijd. 

Received more into our hands of a rate made for the 
p’curinge of a shipp, which remayned above our taxation, 
ixs. ixd. 

1637. P’d for a Runlet of wine, xijd. 

p’d Richard Hardwick for drawinge the bellowes of the 
Orgaines, vd. 

p’d Thomas Durban and Richard Smith, Constables, 
for setting vppe the whippinge post, and for car’yinge 
Blakeman’s Wench to prison, Xijs. 

1640. P’d for halfe a tun of leade, vi. is. 

Spent vpon the workmen, and vpon those that did take 
the mould out of the Tower, viijd. 

Spent vpon those that did helpe the leade vpon the 
Churche, viijd. 

p’d Richard Crispin’s boy and maide for whitelymeinge 
of the Yle that was built, ijs. vd. 

To Richard Payne for making the moulde to caste the 
leade, vs. 

p’d for bordynge the one part of the Yle that they 
built, iiijs. 

p’d a player of Bondaleares, ijs. vjd. 

1642. Spent vpon a Workman that came from Brint to 
see the fault about our bells, vjd. 

1643. P’d a Minister that came out of Irelande, ivd. 

p’d vnto a briffe for Hungerforde Bridge burnt, xijd. 


Letter, vjd. 

p’d 2 Irish women and 4 children which hadd the Lorg 

| Hopton’s Letter, beinge a Knight's daughter, ijs. 

1645. P’d William Astin for Castinge the third Bel, 
iiij. xiijs. iiijd. 

p’d for Carryinge and recarryinge the bell to Compton 
Dun (Dundon), xs. 

p’d a poore distressed Gentleman and his family, xijd, 

p’d for ringeinge the seaven o’Clocke bell, iiijs. iiijd. 

p’d a Minister that had lost his sight and his guide, 
xijd. 

‘1666. P’d for a Latten box to collect money in, 8d. 

p’d y° Aparitor for bringeinge notice of the bringeinge 
in the money collected for London, 6d. 

1674. P’d Thomas Norville for a Crowes hed, 1d. 

p’d George Clowter for a 7 Meigetpeys, 7d. 

p’d Richard Cresspess for one Choff hed, 1d. 

p’d Thomas Waters for 1 Jayhed, ld. 

About this time the payments for polecats, 
hedgehogs, rooks, crows, “ woopes,” foxes, mice, 
rats, “choffs,” jays, magpies, “‘ Graysheads,” &c, 
are very numerous, and large in amount. When 
did this practice commence? What is the mean- 
ing of “ Hoglinge Money?” The item occurs 
annually for many years. What is meant by 
“ Whippinge the Dogges ?” 


Ina. 


SQUIB ON SIR JAMES GRAHAM’S FIRST ELECTION FOR HULL. 


. 


G reat laureate Southey while I sin g, 
R aise boldly high, thou mighty dono r, 
A Canning near him will be as a fle a, 
He firmly resolute, with his last breat A, 


As full of reason as a Brougham’s ple a, 
M ay hate and envy, while they frown on Graha m, 


G ive forth the pow’r to wake the strin g. 
R ich strains of verse to Graham's hono r. 
A t paltry play, i’ th’ middle of a lea. 
H ard will pursue oppression to the deat A. 
A nd boundless in his knowledge as the se a. 
M eet in his patriot deeds a host to slay ’e m. 


This quadruple acrostic was printed without the initials of his name at the beginning and end of 


each line, and was entitled “‘ Puzzle for Ministers.’ 
Lichfield. 


7 T. J. Bucxtoy. 





“TOM JONES.” 

Having of late, as I hope, cleared away some dif- 
ficulties in Gil Blas, I regard it as but mere justice 
to do the same for Tom Jones: my favourite 
novel from my boyhood, which is worth all the 
sensation-novels that have been and ever will be 
written, and which will be read when their very 
names are forgotten. Like Mr. Thackeray, I | 
love “the old masters”: for they are true, and 
give us human nature as it really was, is, and ever 
will be. It gives me pleasure then to be able to 
account for, if I cannot remove, some of their 
blemishes and imperfections. 

I propose, then, now to account for two"or three 
such as are really in Jom Jones; though very few 
readers, I apprehend, have ever discerned them. 

The fifth book ends with the battle-royal of 
Jones and Squire Western against Thwackum 
and Blifil, and (in chap. x.) we are informed that 
“It was now a pleasant evening in the latter end 


' nights are now. 





| of June.” The sixth book contains, we are told, 
“about three weeks ;” and in it occurs the great 
event of Alworthy’s turning Jones out of his 
house —an event in which, as far as I can judge, 
the conduct of the latter was little better than 
that of a fool, and that of the former rather at 
variance with the character given him by the 
admiring author. The seventh book contains 
“ three days ;” and in that, when Sophia mentions 
to Mrs. Honour her plan of going from home by 
night, the latter, to her other arguments against 
it, adds: “ Besides, Ma’am, consider how cold the 
We shall be frozen to death.” 
Book the eighth contains “above two days ;" and 
in the ninth chapter: “ The shadows began now 
to descend larger from the high mountains; the 
feathered creation had betaken them to their rest. 
..++Ina word, the clock struck five just as Mr. 
Jones took his leave of Gloucester,” the author 
adds, “as it was now mid-winter ;” and a little 
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while after, Partridge declared that he was “almost 
frozen to death.” I need not quote any more pas- 
sages, for every one may see that we are suddenly 
transported from the latter end of July to the 
middle of winter. 

I do not claim to be the only discoverer of this 
error. It was, as I find, pointed out in the last 
century in the Gentleman's Magazine; and it is 
probably to this that the late Mr. Armitage Brown 
alluded, in his work on Shakspeare’s Sonnets, 
when he said that he had—though not till after 
repeated perusals—discovered an error in Tom 
Jones. 

To proceed :—In the thirteenth chapter of the 
sixth book Sophia sends Jones sixteen guineas, 
which was all the money in her possession. Her 
father, no doubt, gave her afterwards a bank-bill 
for 1002.; which, however, she lost in her fall 
from her horse in her flight from Upton. It may, 
therefore, surprise the reader to observe that in 
the whole of her journey to London she never 
found herself in want of money, and that she scat- 
tered her guineas rather profusely. 

It is also somewhat remarkable, that though the 
river Avon divides the counties of Somerset and 
Gloucester, and there is no bridge over it be- 
tween Bath and Bristol, yet Jones, Sophia, and 
the Squire, all pass on horseback from the one 
county to the other without any impediment. The 
first halt which Jones made was at the village or 
hamlet, where he met the quaker and joined the 
soldiers. It was, as we are told, named Ham- 
brook : a hamlet, as the gazetteer says, four miles 
from Bristol, in Gloucestershire. The soldiers, 
by the way, must have come from Bristol, and 
have left it by night; and they marched all that 
night and the next day without a halt,—rather 
hard work. 

How then are we to account for all these difli- 
culties ? 
— easily, and I will do what I can with the 

t. 


In 1744, or early in 1745, Fielding, on account 
of his infirmities, seems to have found it necessary 
to abandon his legal practice, and go to reside 
near Bath. As he himself informs us, he was sup- 
ported at this time by the generosity of Lyttelton, 
Allen, and the Duke of Bedford; and he was en- 
gaged in writing his Jom Jones. Toward the end 
of 1745, occurred the invasion of the Pretender ; 
and Fielding hastened up to London and set up 
The True Patriot, a periodical in defence of the 
government. After a delay of we know not how 
long, he returned to Tom Jones; and the happy 
idea having now struck him of making the time 
of the story the year 1745, during the Pretender’s 
invasion, and being too lazy to read over again 
what he had written, he fell into the two mistakes 
I have noticed. They could herdly have escaped 
him in reading the proof-sheets; but probably, 
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sooner than make cancels, &c., he may have cried 
as on another occasion : *“* Damn ’em, let them find 
that out.” And he was not disappointed, for they 
did not find it out. 

As to the topographical blunder, probably Field- 
ing had forgotten all about the Avon. I have 
elsewhere shown that he must have been in the 
habit of going, at the end of the circuit, from 
Bath or Bristol to Hagley Park with his friend 
Lyttelton: and it may have been thus that the 
name of Hambrook got fixed in his mind, and so 
was introduced in his tale. 

I will notice another topographical error. So- 
phia and her cousin, on their flight from Upton, 
arrive at a town, where they meet the Irish Lord. 
From all the circumstances, this town must have 
been Evesham, and they must have gone to Lon- 
don by Oxford. Yet when Jones follows them, 
he comes to Coventry; and so, though we hear 
nothing of it, must have passed through Stratford 
and Warwick. The only way I can account for this, 
is by supposing the work to have been laid aside 
again at the end of the eleventh book ; and that 
the author, before he returned to it, had been down 
again at Hagley, going from London and return- 
ing through Coventry. 

At some future time, I may perhaps say some- 
thing more of Harry Fielding and his works. 

Tos, Ke1gutier. 


STOKE CANONS, CO. DEVON. 


Having to wait a few minutes for a train in 
this little village near Exeter, I employed myself 
in making a note of the inscriptions in the parish 
church, an unpretending building, with an Early 
English tower. The body of the church would 
seem to have been rebuilt in 1835, with a hideous 
gallery, and other disfigurements. It contains a 
curious old stone font, and a few carved pews. 
There are two mural tablets : — 

1. 
“An Elogie 
on the dear memory of Exizanetu, late wife of Wa. 
Prrerson, Dr. in Divinity, and Deane of Exeter, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Hall, late Bishop of this See, who 
after a gracious and long, but happie death, changed 
Earth for Heaven, July ye 8, 1650, wt. sua 41.” 
Then a lengthy prose eulogium, ending with — 
“ Yet comfort take, I'l] tell you how to finde her — 
Practise those vertues she hath left behinde her.” 

Bishop Hall is of course the famous commenta- 
tor, who was translated to the see of Norwich 
from that of Exeter. 


° 


“ Indignatum iners marmor tot alias indignis, 
Fcedatum nominibus sibi honorem invideri 
Meritissimum SAmve tis HALL nomen efferendi 

Clariora loquitur, 
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Ecclesie Anglicane Presbyter Vindex &rarifjnres 
Ecclesiastes indefessus, preepotens facundus, 
Pessibus temporibus alex plenis c#rg¢ anor 
Justi ac decori semper cultor, 
Primeve pietatis exemplar spectabile. 

Abi, viator, hac mente recolc: 

Cetera ex cippo quere.” 


The following old tombstones are let into the 


floor : — 
“1620. John Way. 
1625. [aus illegible. } 
1644. Bampfield. 


1661. S. W. Paterson, Sacra Theologia Professor. 
1674. A subdean of Exeter, name illegible. 

1678. 

1686. Warren. 

1696 to 1700. 

1695. Good 


ood. 
1720 to 1747. Collins.” 


Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


Minar Hotes. 


Tx’et, A Tauw.—Every scholar must be in- 
terested in what is written by a literary veteran 
like Mr. Kercutier ; yet he is rather hard upon 
lexicographers, expressing a suspicion that they 
occasionally insert words of their own forming 
(3" S. iii. 367). He then wishes to be informed 
if te’gl is to be found anywhere else than in the 
Dictionaries of Somner and Lye. It is in the 
Laws of King Ine, between a.p. 688 and 725, 
§ lix. Oran te’gl, an ox's tail: this is quoted in my 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary of 1838. It is evident 
that /e’gl is a legitimate Teutonic word from the 
following cognates: Plat.-Ger. tagel, zagel: Icel. 
Norw. Swed. tagl, taagel, tagel: Mees. tagl. See 
more in my Dict., and in Diefenbach's Vergleich- 
endes Wirterbuch der gothischen Sprache, p. 650. 
I was most anxious not to insert, without some 


authority, any word into my larger A.-S. Dict. of 


1838, and the Compendious Dict. of 1848. In my 
new edition of the larger work now preparing, a 
still more vigilant care has been exercised, as to 
the authority and the orthography of every word. 
J. Boswortu. 
Oxford. 


Lorp Bacon's Cotours or Goop anp Evin. 
The first “colour” is “Cui cxtere partes vel sectx 
secundas unanimiter deferunt, cum singule prin- 
cipatum sibi vindicent, melior reliquis videtur. 
Nam primus queque ex zelo videtur sumere, se- 
cundus autem ex vero et merito tribuere.” Upon 
this Bacon remarks : — 

“So Cicero went about to prove the sect of the Acade- 
mies, which suspended all asservation, to be the best; 
for, saith he, ask a Stoic which philosophy is true, he will 
prefer his own. Then ask him, which approacheth next 
the truth, he will confess the Academies. So deal with 
the Epicure, that will scarce endure the Stoic to be in 
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sight of him; so soon as he hath placed himself, he yi 
place the Academies next him.” 

The passage in Cicero referred to is a fragment, 
Ex Libro incerto Academicorum, Cic. Fragm, 
p. 44, ed. Foulis. 

Swift gives an amusing illustration of this 
“colour” in the dedication of The Tale of a Ty 
to Lord Somers. The dedication is supposed to 
proceed from a bookseller, who says he casually 
observed in large letters on the cover of the 
manuscript, the words “ Detur dignissimo.” As 
none of the authors in his pay understood Latin, 
he was compelled to have recourse to the curate 
of the parish, who translated the words, and 
added, that the author (who is supposed to be 
unknown) meant his work should be dedicated ty 
the sublimest genius of the age for wit, learning, 
judgment, eloquence, and wisdom. The book- 
seller then proceeds : — 

“T called at a poet’s chamber (who works for my shop) 
in an alley hard by, showed him the translation, and de- 
sired his opinion who it was the author could mean. He 
told me, after some consideration, that vanity was a thing 
he abhorred, but by the description he thought Aimself to 
be the person aimed at; and at the same time he very 
kindly offered his own assistance gratis towards penning 
a dedication to himself. I desired him, however, to give 
a second guess: ‘why then,’ said he, ‘it must be J, or my 
Lord Sommers.’ From thence I went to several other 
wits of my acquaintance, with no small hazard and 
weariness to my person, from a prodigious number of 
dark-winding stairs, but found them all in the same story, 
both of your lordship and themselves. Now your lori- 
ship is to understand that this proceeding was not of my 
own invention; for I have somewhere heard it as a 
maxim, that those to whom every body allows the second 
place have an undoubted title to the first.” 

Davin Gaq. 


Sir Harry Vane anp Funerat Rives.—Here 
is an extract from a MS. volume of Minutes of 
the Spalding in Lincolnshire Society of Antiqua- 
ries, temp. Geo. I. The fact it tells will interest 
Mr. John Forster, and may be of use to him when 


| he reprints (“ rewritten”) his valuable Life of Sir 


| Harry Vane: — 


“Tn the hands of Mr. Burton of Boston, a gold ring, 
enamelled white and ermine, with ‘ Vincit qui patitar, 
H. V.,’ old Sir Harry Vane’s funeral ring.” 

Peter CUNNINGHAM. 


Tue Martyrpom or Sr. Anprew, BY CaBLo 
Maratti. — Some of your artist readers may be 
glad to know that a very fine Maratti hangs ia 
the hall of Picton Castle, near Haverfordwest, the 
mansion of the Rev. J. H. A. Philipps. The sub- 
ject is the martyrdom of St. Andrew, and the 
picture was purchased out of the gallery of Car- 
dinal Renati, by Sir Erasmus Philipps about the 
year 1740. The picture has been frequently en 
graved; several prints of different sizes being 
among the splendid collection in the library #* 
Picton. One of the larger engravings bears the 
following inscription : — 
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“Ex tabula Maratte asservata in Edibus Emi et Revi 
Principis Joseph Renati, S. R. E. Card. Imperialis.—Nunc 
in Edibus Honorabilis et ornatissimi D"! Erasmi Philipps, 
Anglie Baronettus.” 

Under the picture is the following legend : — 

“Salve, Crux pretiosa, suscipe discipulum ejus, qui 
pependit in te, Magister meus Christus.” 

I have been informed by Mr. Philipps that the 
first Lord Milford refused 700 guineas for this 
fine picture. As Lord Milford has been dead 
forty years, and the taste for pictures has greatly 
progressed since his time, the value of this one 
must now be much higher. From a catalogue 
still extant, in the handwriting of Sir Erasmus 


Philipps, he appears to have made a valuable col- | 


lection of works during his residence in Italy, the 
greater portion of which appears to have been 
disposed of by his successors; the only relics 





being a few splendid marble chimney-pieces, the | 


Maratti in question, and a few other pictures, 


with some priceless sketches by Guido, the Ca- | 
| provement of Balloons, &c. 


raccis, Salvator Rosa, &c. 
Joun Pavin Putruirs. 


“Party,” MEANING A PERSON, ANCIENTLY USED. 
It may perhaps be interesting to note that the word 
party as used in the present day to signify a per- 
son, and considered by most persons an unpardon- 
able vulgarity, has at any rate the authority of 
nearly two hundred years on its side in that ac- 
ceptation. In a rare little work, entitled Auri- 
fortina Chymica, published in 1680, an alchymist, 
in speaking of the use of the universal medicine, 
thus continues: “for it purgeth not, nor vomiteth, 
nor sweatetlt so much as to make faint; but to 
corroborate: I say, it strengthens the party, and 
if the disease,” &c. (Tractatus de Manna Bene- 
dicto, p. 126.) It is here plainly used in the com- 
mon way employed by maid servants at the pre- 
sent time. Kennetu R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A. 


Oricixn or “Buncompe.” — The origin of the 
phrase, “Talking for Buncombe,” is explained in 
Wheeler’s History of North Carolina. Several 
years ago, in Congress, the member for that State, 
aresident of No. 6, county of Buncombe, rose to 
address the house, without any extraordinary 
powers, in manner or matter, to interest the 
audience. Many members left the hall. Very 
naively the orator told those who remained that 
they might go too; he should speak for some time, 
“but he was only talking for Buncombe.”* _—P.. 


Queries. 


Axoxymous.— Who is the author of the fol- 
lowing book of instruction in the Sacred History : 





“A Method for the Instruction of Children and Youth | 


nthe Sacred History. To be used in Families and 


[* See “N. & Q.,” 2¢ S, vi. 92.] 





Schools. The Second Edition, with large Additions. 
Northampton: Printed for the Author; and sold by 
William Dicey, in sheets, or bound.” 

The Preface and Dedication is signed “C. B. 
Christmas, 17.” The size of the book is small 12mo, 
217 pages. Does the above “Christmas, 17” mean 
1717? The book appears of about that date. 

Dantet Sepewick. 


Who was the author of the Anecdotes of Polite 
Literature, published in London, 1764, in five vols. 
12mo ? Ababa. 


Who was the author of — 

“ A Nineteenth Century and Familiar History of the 
Misfortunes of Abeillard and Heloisa. A poem in twelve 
cantos. By Robert Rabelais the Younger.” 1819, 8vo ? 

Grime. 

Tuomas Barpwin of St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge; B.A. 1765; M.A. 1768, was author of 
Airopaidia: containing the Narrative of a Balloon 
Excursion from Chester in 1785, Hints on the Im- 
The whole serving as 
an Introduction to Aérial Navigation. Chester, 
8vo, 1786. Any information as to him will be 
acceptable to C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Orpinary oF Dersysnire Arms.—Can any 
of your readers give me the arms of the following 
families ? — 

Aderley of Heage, Alport of Alport, Beelegh of 
Beeley, Bonsall of Bonsall, Bothe of Barrow, 
Bourne of Ashover, Brampton of Brampton, Brim- 
ington of Brimington, Broadhurst of Foston, 
Brushfield of Brushfield, Plesley of Plesley, Purs- 
glove of (suffragan dishop of Hull, cir. 1550) 
Tideswell, Pymme of Long-Eaton, Riboef of Et- 
wall, Rowland of Rowland, Sheldon of Sheldon, 
Sterndale of Sterndale, Stuffyn of Shirbrook, 
Swindell of Brailsford, Trusley of Trusley, Wig- 
fall of Charter-hall, Winfield of Edelstow, Wright 
of Ripley, Cadman of Cowley, Cantrell of King’s 
Newton, Durandesthorpe of Donisthorpe, Folcher 
or Foucher of Windley, Fowne or Le Fun of 
Yeaveley, Glapwell of Glapwell, Gregory of 
Bramcote-house, Hacker of Sawley, Harrison of 
Snelstone, Hopton of Hopton, Johnson of Horsley, 
Neville of Brassington, Nodder of Ashover, Nor- 
ton of Norton, Outram of Woodhouse, Pickford 
of Sterndale. Joun SLEIGH. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 

Tue Eritrnaet “Dan” aprriep to Homer, 
ETc.—What is the origin of this epithet, and how 
far back can it be traced? Spenser employs it, 
if I remember right. Thomson, in his Casile of 
Indolence, has three of the tribe of Dan, viz., 
“ Dan Sol,” “ Dan Abraham,” and “ Dan Homer.” 
Tennyson, in his Dream of Fair Women, speaks 
of “Dan Chaucer.” The word seems to have 
been used in a patriarchal sense as equivalent to 


| “Father”; but to modern ears it has an air of 
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grotesque familiarity, derived perhaps from “ Old 
Dan Tucker” and other Yankee associations. 
Lord Chesterfield speaks of persons “ who have 
contracted such a familiarity with the Greek and 
Roman authors, that they call them by certain 
names or epithets, denoting intimacy; as old 


Homer ; that sly rogue Horace ; Maro instead of 


Virgil; Naso instead of Ovid.” DANIEL. 


Frencua Catatocuss or Seconp-HAND Booxs.— 
A very great assistance to all students, inquirers, 
“literary men, general readers,” &c. are the cata- 
logues of old books, published in England by both 
town and country booksellers, who thus supply a 
want; and, like all who do so, are amply remune- 
rated for their trouble and expense. If any one 
in England wants to purchase a book “ out of 
print,” he knows very well where he may have 
the best chance of finding it—that is, if the book 


be an English one; but if foreign he, or I, at least, | 


would not know what to do. It happens with me, 
and I am sure that it happens with many others, 


frequently to want French works that are out of | 


print ; but I cannot spare either the time or ex- 
pense of visiting the quays of Paris to hunt them 
up. There may be French sellers of second-hand 
books, who publish priced catalogues; but I have 
never met with them. If there be, however, they 


should communicate with the Editor of * N. & Q.,” | 


who, I am sure, would willingly print the inform- 
ation for the benefit of his readers. 
conceive why scholars and students should not 
reap some benefit from the late commercial treaty, 
as well as manufacturers and merchants. 
F. A. S. L. 

Frorat Emptems.—Can any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” give information as to the flowers used as 
floral emblems of the different countries in the 


world, e.g. as the Rose is the English emblem and | 


the Lily that of France ? L. T. 8. 
Wititram = Hawarns, Serjeant-at-Law, was 
author of some very able legal works. Can any 
of your correspondents furnish particulars of his 
life ? S. Y. R. 
Hreroctrruics.—W hat date do the Agyptolo- 
gists assign to the cessation of hieroglyphics ? 
Lucian, in his incomparable dialogue Hermotimus, 
introduces himself speaking of them as in daily 
practice : — 
Ola woAAad Alydrrion ypaovow avtl ray pauudrwr, 
Kuvoxepadous Twas bvras, kal \eovroKedpdAous avOpwrovs. 
Tauchnitz's Edition, vol. ii. p. 750. 
This gives us a late date for the existence of 
hieroglyphics. H.C. C. 
Witt1am Hvueues.—I shall feel obliged to any 


reader of “N. & Q.” who will assist me in dis- | 


covering the birth-place and parentage of the 
above. He was an officer in the army, and served 


under General Braddock in America; received a | 
{ 
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grant of land on James's River, Virginia, from 
George III.? and may have been identical with g 
William Hughes, who received a captaincy in the 
Fifty-third Regiment of foot in October, 1765, 
D. M. Srevens, 


Guildford. 

Lampetu Decrees anp Hoops. — An Oxford 
M.A. takes precedence of a Cambridge M.A. on 
account of the earlier date of the foundation of 
Oxford University. What order of precedence 
would be observed in the case of a Lambeth M.A, 
compared with the same degree of Oxford or 
Cambridge ? 

Persons upon whom the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury has conferred the degree of M.A. generally 
wear the crimson silk hood of an Oxford M.A.; is 
not this contrary to the 58th canon of the Church 
of England? and have not the authorities of the 
University power to prohibit the assumption of 
their hood by any one who is not a graduate of 
Oxford ? B. A. 


Livre Corontate.—What was the value of a 
“ Livre Coloniale” in the Island of St. Lucia, 
West Indies, in the years 1803 to 1805? J.T. 

Lawrence.—The following passage appears to 
require explanation. Perhaps some reader of 
“N. & Q.” will give a better than I can venture 
to offer: — 

“ Sir Thomas Lawrence, who m. a daughter of Mr. 
Inglish, but had no issue. Sir Thomas spent all his 
estate, and about the year 1700 emigrated to Maryland. 
*Sir Thomas Lawrence, Baronet,’ who was buried at 
Chelsea in April 1714, is presumed to be this gentleman.” 
| —The Extinct and Dormant Baronetage by J. Burke, Esq. 
| 1844. “ Lawrence of Iver,” (p. 300.) 
| The above is difficult to reconcile with other 
statements both in print * and in MS. collections. 

1. Sir Thomas Lawrence was a Councillor in 
Maryland under Governor Copley in 1691, and 
in 1694 C. J. and Vice-Admiral. In 1696, being 
| then in London, he was appointed Secretary of 

Maryland, which office he was discharging in 1708 
under Governor Seymour. 

2. In 1706 the heir of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
| and Anne his wife sold lands at Chelsea to Lord 
Cheyne. ‘Thomas, the presumed last Baronet, 
was son and successor of his father Sir John. 

In “N. & Q.” (2° S. x. 428) it is said of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, that “ he was buried at Chel- 
sea, 25th April, 1714, although he died before 
March 9, 1709.” Where was his body during the 
interval of five years? Supposing that he died in 
America, it is not likely that his body was em- 
balmed and sent to England by the long passage 
of those days, but under any circumstances the 
corpus delicti is not satisfactorily accounted for. 

In continuation of this subject, I may be al- 
lowed to offer a passing remark on the notice of 


* Faulkner's Chelsea ; Hist. of Maryland ; Brit. Ep. 
in America. 
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Sir Soulden Lawrence in “ N. & Q.” 3° §. iii. 395, 
in connection with the family of Lawrence of 
Shurdington. 

Sir Soulden Lawrence appears to have been 
the lineal descendant of John (ob. 1670), the 
only brother of Henry Lawrence, President of 
Cromwell's Council, and could not therefore have 
been related to the Shurdington family, unless we 
assume & Common origin at a remote and unde- 
fined period; for Henry Lawrence, of St. Ives, 
was the great-great-grandson of John Lawrence, 
of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, where his de- 
scendants remained, whereas the Lawrences of 
Shurdington (MS. Ped. Harl. MS.) derived from 
Wm. L. of Shurdington (son of Robt. L. of Ship- 
ton by his wife “ Ellenor Stratfford”) whose son 
William was of the Inner Temple in 1623. 

Sir Soulden’s granddaughter and eventual 
heiress, bequeathed her estate, Studely Park, to 


obliged to any of your bibliographical readers 
who will kindly inform me who was the author of 
a little book, published in 1680, “ for Nathaniel 
Ponder, Poultry, London,” with the running title, 
Practical Contemplations. ‘The author's initials 
appear to be “ T. S.”; and concerning this book, 
it will be seen from the following “ Advertise- 
ment” prefixed to the edition of Sibbe’s Medita- 
tions, published in 1775, that inquiries were long 


ago made : — 


the present Earl de Grey and Ripon. (Vide | 


*N. & Q.” ante.) Sra. 
P.S. Where is Yeland Hall, mentioned in Gent. 


Hall,” &e. ? 


Lerpen: THE Stocan.—Can any of your 
readers furnish the whole of the Slogan, of which 
the well-known lines, viz. — 

“Wha dar meddle wi’ me, 
And wha dar meddle wi’ me,” 
uttered by the celebrated Leyden when on a sick 
bed in India, form a part ? 

I am in possession of another verse in addition 
to that from which the above two lines are taken, 
which is probably the chorus; but I shall be glad 
to have the whole of the song, if extant. It has 
been called “ The Gathering of the Elliots.” 

TWEEDSIDE. 


Parnett Arms.—In perusing some papers for 
genealogical purposes, amongst others is a mar- 
riage settlement of the fourth of James IT., to 
which are attached several heraldic seals with the 
signatures. All of the armorial bearings cor- 
respond with the names by their side, but two I 
cannot identify by any work on heraldry. The 
name by the side of the following is Parnell 
of Devonshire. Girony of twelve... and ...a 
bordure charged with eleven bezants or plates. 
The colours are not distinguishable. What re- 
mains of the crest is a bird. The above is like 
the coat of Peverell, but I am anxious to ascer- 
tain if a coat of this description was ever borne 
by any of the name of Parnell? If so, what are 
the colours ? 

The second coat is— a fess raguly or embattled 
between 3 crescents. The crest is a man’s arm 
holding a battle-axe or sword. G. F.. Es 


“ Practican Contempations,” 1680.—Having 
some idea of republishing it, I shall feel much 


“ There is another little piece in duodecimo of an un- 
known, though not so ancient author (the running title, 
Practical Contemplations, consisting of one hundred medi- 
tations on very interesting subjects, the title-page lost. 
In the alphabetical table of contents: ‘A. Access, be- 
lievers have access with boldness unto God—Contempla- 
tion 51; K. Knowledge and practice to be joined—Con- 
templation 1,’) which has been very frequently inquired 
for; and particularly both in the Gentleman's and the 
Gospe! Magazines, and many judicious persons wish it 
could be found and likewise republished.” 


I am happy to say it was found, and republished 
in 1815, at Bristol, by G. Lambert,* who com- 


i nee is / Ts] > as 8° am 
Mag. 1829, in an article on “ Lawrence of Ashton | ™ences his Address to the Reader thus: 


“ Christian Reader! Rejoice with me, for I have found 
the piece which was lost: nor could I sufficiently enjoy 
the pleasure, unless you became a participant with me.” 

Whoever the author may have been, he cer- 
tainly had no need to be ashamed of his work. 

W. Mavpe. 


Birkenhead. 


Oty Portrarir.—Will you help me to identify 
a picture by appealing to your learned corre- 
spondents? It is a fine portrait of an aged man, 
evidently a bishop, as a mitre is beside him, and 
a crozier rests against his chair. He is engaged 
in writing in a MS. book, and apparently looking 
upward for inspiration. In his hand is a quill 
pen, and an inkstand is beside him. The chair is 
of modern form, and covered with crimson velvet. 
The bishop's dress is almost exactly like that worn 
by Sixtus in the picture of the Sistine Madonna. 
On a shelf are books bearing the following titles : 
Here —(the rest illegible); Homilie in Psalm. ; 
Explic. 8S. Trinitatis; De Incarnatione; and De 
Just. et Jure,—works probably written or edited 
by the bishop. : 

The picture is by Caravaggio; it bears his 
signature, and the date 159(9); the last figure 
is indistinct. Can it be an imaginary picture of 
an old father, or is it a portrait of a bishop of the 
sixteenth century ? . B. 


Antique Proveus 1 CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
Cuvrcnes.—In the belfry of each of the churches 
of Bassingbourne and Barrington, Cambridgeshire, 


[* It was also republished in America in 1822, and 
entitled A Manual of Practical Contemplations, tending 
to promote Gospel Principles and a good Conversation in 
Christ. Schenectady. Published by James C. Magoffin. 
18mo.—Ep. ] 
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two large clumsy ploughs are preserved, such as one 
may sometimes see in Essex near Saffron- Walden, 
but much larger. No one knows to what uses 
they were put, or why they are preserved there. 
They are of a very antique type long since dis- 
used in the neighbourhood. 
readers give me any information as to their use, 
&e. ? R. S. T. 


Sanctus- anp Sacrine-Bett. — Among your 


numerous “ notes” about bells, I cannot find one 


to help me to a distinction between the Sanctlus- 
or Sawnce-, and the Sacring-bell. That there was 
a distinction is proved by an “Inventory of Church 
Goods” taken 6 Edw. VI. for the county of Staf- 
ford, which contains many entries showing that 
both’ were found in the same church; e. g. at 
Ashley were two sacring-bells, and one sanctus- 
bell. At Whitgreave were a hand-bell, a sacring- 
bell, and a sanctus-bell, and so in other places. 
What then was the distinction? J. Eastwoop. 


* A Trir to Irevanp, 1699."—I have a folio 
pamphlet, entitled — 

“A Trip to Ireland ; being a Description of the Country, 
People, and Manners: as also, some Select Observations 
on Dublin.” (Pp. iv. 12.) 

It was “ printed in the year 1699 ;” and, if I mis- 
take not, is rather uncommon. Can you tell ine 
the name of the author ? ABBBA. 


” 


Who was Sir Epwis pe Torxenam ?—In the 
5th chapter of Ivanhoe, the Pilgrim, when enu- 
merating the names of the Saxon knights who so 
greatly distinguished themselves in the lists at 
Acre, states that the fifth was Sir Edwin Turne- 
ham. I wish to know if there really was a Sir 
Edwin Turneham ? or whether Sir Walter Scott 
has mistaken the surname, and called Richard's 
companion in arms Edwin, whilst his true name 
was Robert ? I find there was, contemporary with 
Sir Robert, a Sir Stephen de Turneham. Were 
they brothers? And if so, who was their father ? 
Did either of them leave children, and what arms 
did they bear ? 

There is a hall on the banks of the Ouse, and 
in the township of Cliffe, called Turneham Hall ; 
and in 1198, Robert petitioned for a jury of twelve 
“lawful men of the vicinity of Clitfe,” to inquire 
whether he, in right of his wife, or the Bishop of 
Durham, had greatest claim to the manor of 
Cliffe. It was declared that the manor was the 
hereditary right of the wife of Robert—Joan, 
daughter of William Fossard ; and so Robert ob- 
tained quiet possession. Is he known to have 
built a hall there, which may have been removed 
to make room for the present building? Was he 
ever bond fide constable of Chester? for in a deed, 
dated Dec. 29, 1205, he is classed among the wit- 
nesses as “ Rob, de Turnham, Constab. Cer.” 


Can any of your | 


Any information would be acceptable. I have | 


seen Hunter, and have copied the confirmations 
of charters in the Rotuli Chartarum. A. E. W, 


Mrs. Portra Youne. —From a Catalogue of 
autographs on sale, by John Gray Bell of Man. 


| chester, I extract the following : — 


“ 2828. Young, Mrs. Portia (Theological and Miscel. 
laneous Writer), her Correspondence with Cadell respect. 
ing her Antidote to Infidelity, 4 ATutograph ] L{etters), 


| signed ‘ Author of the Antidote,’ all long. 2s. 6d. 1804” 





Where can I find an account of this lady 
her works ? S. Y. RB. 


Queries with Answers. 


Arcupisnop Bracksurne.—In the Saturday 
Review for February 14, 1863, is this passage: — 

“ The Church, which was dead enough to admit Black- 
burne, the Corsair, to an Archbishop’s throne, was pata- 
rally asleep enough to accommodate his son, the deist, 
with an archdeaconry and a living or two, without more 
than a faint breath of scandal following the arrange- 
ment.” 

What is known of Archbishop Blackburne's 
life as a corsair? Howdid a corsair ever become 
a clergyman, and where can I find any particulars 
concerning his son, the deistical archdeacon ? 


F. H. M. 


[The Life of Lancelot Blackburne, “ the jolly old Arch- 
bishop of York,” as Walpole designates him, has yet to 
be written. He was living when Anthony Wood closed 
his labours on his invaluable work, and who merely 
informs us that “Lancelot, the son of Richard Black- 
burne of London, was matriculated of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, Oct. 20, 1676; M.A. Jan, 28, 1683; and became 
chaplain to Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Bishop of Exeter.” 
(Athene Oxon. iv. 661.) It is contidently asserted he 
was, in his younger days, engaged as a chaplain on board 
one of the ships belonging to a set of privateering adven- 
turers (vulgarly known as the buccaneers,) sent to prey 
upon the Spaniards in the latter end of the last cen- 
tury; and there probably acquired that roughness of 
manner which accompanied him through life. In one of 
their cruises, the first lieutenant, having a dispute with 
him, told him that if it was not for his gown, he should 
treat him in a different manner. “Oh!” says Black- 
burne, “ that need be no hindrance, as it is easily thrown 
off—and now I am your man.” y 

In 1691, Blackburne was made a canon of Exeter; in- 
stalled sub-dean of that cathedral in 1694; which office 
he resigned in 1702; but after the death of his successor, 
Lewis Barnet, in 1704, he regained it. In the following 
year he became dean; and, in 1714, held with it the 
archdeaconry of Cornwall. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Exeter Feb. 23, 1716-17; translated to York, in 1724; 
died March 23, 1742-3; and was buried April 1, 1743, ia 
St. Margaret’s church, Westminster. He married the 
sister of William Talbot, Bishop of Sarum. 

By what means Dr. Blackburne became acquainted 
with Sir Robert Walpole, who afterwards became his 
patron, we are not informed. Rumour whispered that 
the archbishop retained the vices of his youth, and that 
a passion for the fair sex formed an item in the list of his 
weaknesses. Horace Walpole certainly does not place 
his character for decorum in a favourable point of view; 
but some of his anecdotes must be received cum gran? 
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salis, as this gossiping writer too frequently indulged in 
vulgar detraction, particularly against the heads of the 
church. Hence, he tells us, that Bishop Hayter was a 
natural son of Abp. Blackburne, whereas the registers of 


| 
| East Retford, and as a senator interested himself on the 


| internal government of our eastern possessions. 


the parish of Chagford in Devonshire, prove that the | 


bishop, Thomas Hayter, was “the son of George Hayter, 
Rector of this parish, and of Grace his Wife!” (Quarterly 
Review, xxvii. 187.) 

On one occasion the good sense and wit of Abp. Black- 
burne were turned to an excellent account, as a lucky 
reply of his contributed to the promotion of the excellent 
Bishop Butler. Butler was living in great obscurity in a 
country parish. Queen Caroline one day happened to 
ask the archbishop whether the pious Mr. Butler was not 
dead? “No, madam,” answered Blackburne, “ but he is 
buried.” The witty reproach had its effect, and Butler 
was immediately disinterred, made Clerk of the Closet to 
the Queen, and eventually became a bishop. 

The “deistical archdeacon,” noticed by the writer in 
The Saturday Review, is doubtless Francis Blackburne, 
a divine who made a considerable noise in his day as 
author of The Confessional, and was archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. We cannot find that he was in any way related to 
the archbishop. Francis Blackburne was born at Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, June 9, 1705. 
man of his native town, and his mother was descended 
from the learned Dr. Comber, Dean of Durham. From 
the connection of the archdeacon with Priestley, Lind- 
sey, and others of that school, he was suspected of 
holding Socinian doctrines; but it appears that shortly 
before his death, which occurred in 1787, he made an ex- 
plicit avowal that he did believe in the divinity of Christ. 
His son published in 1805 his father’s Works, Theological 
and Miscellaneous, in 7 vols. 8vo, to which he prefixed an 
Account of his Life and Writings. See also any modern 
Biographical Dictionary for some account of him. ] 

Mr. Cuartes Marsu.—In the Quarterly Re- 
tiew, vol. Ixx. p. 290, it is asked : — 

“Who now remembers the name of Mr. Charles Marsh ? 
Tet one of the most pointed and vigorous philippics 
which we have read in any language stands in the name 
of Mr. Marsh under the date of the Ist of July, 1813. 


The oration here referred to is to be found in 


His father was alder- | 


He is 
generally supposed to have written some popular articles 
in the daily papers; and the famous letters of “ Vetus” 
in The Times, have been confidently ascribed to his pen. 
These Letters were republished in 1812, in Two Parts, 
with a Preface and Notes, 8vo. He is the avowed author 
of An Appeal to the Public Spirit of Great Britain, 1803, 
8vo. A Review of some important Passages in the late Ad- 
ministration of Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart.at Madras, 
1813, 8vo. Speech in the House of Commons July 1, 1813, 
on The Clause in the East India Bill respecting persons going 
out to India for Religious Purposes, 1813, 8vo, and re- 
printed in The Pamphileteer. Mr. Marsh, we believe, sub- 
sequently returned to India.] 


Doc Smirn’s Surrey Cuanriries.—I give a 
note, taken from an old map of Surrey, which 
may perhaps be interesting to some of your readers. 
Is it true? The map bears no date. 

“One Mr. Smyth, a London Silver Smith (called Dog 
Smith, from a Dog which always followed him,) having 
acquired a large Estate, left his business and took to the 
Trade of begging, in which he continued many years; 
Travelling thro’ the Towns and villages of the County, 
&e. At his Death, he left in Charity to the poor of all 
the Market Towns of Surrey about 50! p* annum each; 
and to every other parish in the County, except Mitcham, 
6! or 8! yearly more or less, at the discretion of his Trus- 
tees. The reason of his excluding Mitcham from a share 


| in his Bounty was, because he was whipped as a com- 
| mon Vagrant by the inhabitants thro’ their Town.” 


T. W. Gissrna. 
Wakefield. 
(Mr. Henry Smith was a native of Wandsworth in 
Surrey, born about 1548, and died on Jan. 30, 1627-8, in 
his seventy-ninth year. He was by trade a silversmith, 


| resided in Silver Street, Cheapside, and was elected 


| Alderman of Farringdon Without, 1608. 


He was pos- 


| sessed of considerable property both in land and money ; 


Hansard, vol. xxvi. p. 1018, and occupies thirty- | 


two columns of that work. It is stated in a foot- 
note to be taken “from the original edition, 
printed for Black, Parry, & Co., Leadenhall 
Street.” The subject of it was permitting mis- 
sionaries to go to India, and it fully merits the 
character which the Review gives it. 

The then existing Parliament is the first in 
which Mr. Marsh appears to have sat, and he was 
amember of that succeeding it. He represented 
in both the burgh of East Retford, which was 
disfranchised by the latter, and no trace of his 
name is to be found in any that followed. 

Can any of your readers give information as to 
this gentleman? I mean as to his history pre- 
vious or subsequent to the periods I have men- 
tioned. It is singular that nothing more should 
be known of one whose oratorical powers seem to 
have been of a very high description. x A 
_(Charles Marsh, barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn, re- 
sided some years in his professional character in Madras, 
where he distinguished himself as a counsellor. On his 


and having lost his wife, by whom he had no children, 
he disposed of his wealth to charitable uses. He was 
buried in Wandsworth church, where he has a slab with 
a Latin, and a mural monument with an English epitaph. 
A pedlar who gavean acre of land to the parish of Lam- 
beth, still called Pedlar’s Acre, is painted in the window 
of that church with a dog; andit is not unlikely that 
this portraiture may have been mistaken for Mr. Smith, 
and thus gave rise to the vulgar tradition of his having 
been a beggar followed by a dog, and having been 
whipped out of Mitcham, which he, it is said, excluded 
from a participation of his bounty. In 1802, William 
Bray, Esq., the treasurer to Smith’s charities, published a 
pamphlet entitled “Collections relating to Henry Smith, 
Esq., some time Alderman of London; the Estates by him 
given to Charitable Uses, and the Trustees appointed by 
him.” Consult also Aubrey’s Antiquities of Surrey, and 
Dale’s Harwich and Dovercourt, p. 89, &c.] 


A-1: A One. — We commonly hear of a per- 
son, who is distinguished in anything particular, as 
being A-One. Is this appellation of modern usage, 


| or is it taken from the old French proverb, which 


return he obtained a seat in the House of Commons for 


makes much for the honour of A, viz. Ji est 
marqué a l'A, that is, he is a perfectly honest 
man ? S. Bersty. 
The formula A-1 is nautical, and indicates the best 
ships (1) of the best class (A), as may be seen in Lloyd’s 
Register. The five classes registered are A, A in red, 4, 
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F, and I. For wise reasons, it is not usual for any but 
ships A-1 to advertise their mark; but, of these last, many 
advertisements may be found in most numbers of The 
Times; e. g. The Times of M ay 18, 1863, p. 2, col. i., 
“ fast-sailing GLAscow A-1;” “Clipper ship, Star oF 
Inpra A-1,” cum multis aliis. If you wish to go to New 
Zealand, and see a ship advertised without the commen- 
datory A-1, look in Lloyd’s Register, and you will find to 
what class it really belongs. 

From this distinctive mark of the best ships, any per- 
son who is supereminent in his own line is (in that line) 
said tobe A-1. Thus Wellington, as a general, was A-1; 
and so was Stonewall Jackson considered by the south- 
erners. We have heard the same formula applied not 
only to persons but to things. 

In employing the letter A to indicate class the first, the 
French phrase cited by our correspondent accords with 
the nautical formulary. The expression “ Marqué a |’A,” 
as signifying a man of distinguished probity, is supposed, 
however, to be derived from the custom of marking with 
an A certain coins of the best class, which were struck at 
the Parisian mint. 

Zedler says that A is used to signify a man pre-eminent 
either in good or evil, and refers to Martial, ii. 57, “ Alpha 
penulatorum.” Wide Martial, v. 26, where the same ex- 
pression occurs, and also “ deta togatorum.” ] 


Wetsu Brstes. — Will Guiwysic or some other 
correspondent of “N, & Q.” kindly inform me 
where and by whom the Bible was first translated 
into the vernacular Welsh? And also whether 
that, some other, or more than one version, is now 
in use throughout the Principality? If the latter 
be the case, who were the translators? I suspect 
the information is accessible enough to any Cam- 
brian scholar, but I do not know where to look 
for it at this moment. | 8 


[It appears there was a Welsh version of the Penta- 
teuch extant about the year 1527, though the translator's 
name is not known. Detached portions of the Scriptures 
were also translated into this language in the reign of 
Edward VI. But it was not until the reign of Elizabeth 
that eflicient steps were taken to supply the Principality 
with the Scriptures in their vernacular dialect. In 1563 
an act of parliament was passed (5 Eliz. c. 28) enacting 
that the Old and New Testaments, with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, should be translated into the Welsh tongue. 
In 1567 was printed at London the first translation of 
the New Testament. In 1588 appeared the first edition 
of the complete Bible, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Wm. Morgan, afterwards Bishop of Llandaff, and in 1604 of 
St. Asaph. For the subsequent translations and editions, 
especially those by the Christian Knowledge Society and 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, some particulars 
will be found in Horne’s Jntroduction to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, v. 110, ed. 1846. Consult also Llewellyn’s Histori- 
cal Account of the British Versions of the Bible, 1768, 8vo, 
and Bibliotheca Sussexiana, ii. 417-421.] 


Hersert.—Aithough there are many verses in 
this quaint old poet's writings, the meaning and 
intent of which is far from obvious at first sight, 
yet the passage which I quote below appears to 
be of unusual difficulty, and upon which the con- 
text sheds little light. It is from “ The Church 
Porch,” that magnificent and didactic poem which 
introduces “ The Temple” to the reader's notice 
(st. 75, lines 5 and 6). The lines are,— 


“ The Jews refused thunder; and we, folly! 
Though God do hedge us in, yet who is holy?” 


Many friends whom I have consulted haye 


| shared my perplexity; yet I have but little doubt 
| but that the widely-spread circle of original minds 


that read these pages will be able to withdraw the 
cloak of mystery. Wynne E. Baxrzz, 


[In these lines the poet doubtless alludes, first, to the 
covenant of Sinai (conf. Ex. xix. 16, and Heb. xii. 18- 
21); secondly, to the peculiar means employed by the 
Almighty for spreading his Gospel (vide | Cor. i. 21- 
29); and, thirdly, to God’s gracious preservation of his 
people. (Conf. Job xix. 8; Ps. xxxiv. 7; and Hos. ii, 6) 
The question at the close of the extract is abundantly 
answered in the Scriptures, je. g. Luke x. 10; Rom. xxiii, 
23, and James iii. 2. Herbert’s Temple, in fact, is littl 
more than a quaint yet beautiful paraphrase of Holy 
Writ. ] 

TenoreE: Dr. Brrrerseck. — What is the date 
of Tenore’s Osservazioni sulla Flora Virgiliana? 
I am also desirous of knowing some particulars of 
a Flora Classica by Dr. J. Billerbeck, which was 


| “publishing” in 1829. It was to contain a de- 


scription of all the plants mentioned in classic 
authors, with the original passages in which they 
are mentioned. W.T.D. 

King’s College. 

[Tenore’s Osservazioni sulla Flora Virgiliani, a Critique 
upon the Flore de Virgile of A. L. A. Fee, was published 
at Napoli, 1826, 8vo. Dr. Julius Billerbeck’s Flora 
Classica may be safely recommended as a learned ani 
useful work, although it does not by any means give the 
whole of the original passages in which the plants are 
mentioned. A portion of it appeared in 1819, which in- 
cluded the Moneecia. Then successively the Diccia, 





| Polygamia, and Icosandria. The entire work bears date 


Leipzig, 1824, 8vo, pp. 286, which is also the date assigned 
in Kayser’s Index Librorum. 

In one respect, however, we are apprehensive that the 
anticipations of the learned Billerbeck will not be fully 
realised. What a gratification, he exclaims, for the tra- 
veller who visits the lands of the Romans and the Greeks, 
to pluck classic plants on classic ground! (“ Welch’ ein 
Vergniigen fiir ihn, auf dem classischen Boden die clas- 
sische Pflanze zu pflicken!” Preface, p. vii.) But in 
some places, alas! for instance in Southern Italy, vegete 
tion has experienced a change. Eighteen hundred years 
have done their work; various plants have become ¢x- 
tremely rare or have wholly disappeared, and their place 
is supplied by others. For a fuller elucidation of this 
subject we would refer to an article in this month’s num- 
ber of Blackwood, entitled “The Landscape of Ancient 
Italy.” } 

Srrope anp Gower. —I am anxious to know 
where Ralph Strode, the friend of Chaucer and 
Gower, was born, and where a good account 0 
him is to be found. Morton, in his Annals, states 
that he was a monk of Dryburgh, and from thence 
went to Oxford, where he became poet laureate. 
I have seen it stated—not by Morton —that 
Gower was a monk of Dryburgh also. The al 
thority for this statement I should like to know. 

‘T WEEDSIDE. 

[Some particulars of “ the philosophical Strode —— 

be found in Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, p. 38. From 
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other sources we learn that he was a native of Scotland, 
and was a pupil in the monastery of Dryburgh (Dempster). 
He afterwards studied at Merton College, Oxford, where 
he became so well acquainted with the language and 
literature of the English as to receive the commenda- 
tions of Chaucer and Lydgate for his philosophy. In his 
travels he appears to have visited France, Germany, 
Italy, Svria, and the Holy Land. After his return to 
this country he was appointed Rector in various newly 
established monasteries, and seems to have died in Scot- 
land. Many of his productions, unknown to the English, 
were extant in the library at Dryburgh monastery. For 

list of his works, consult Dempster, Hist. Eccles. Gentis 
Scotorum (Bannatyne Club, 1829), ii. 596; Zedler’s 
Lericon; Leland, Comment. de Script. Britan. ed. 1709, 
ii, 876; and Tanner, Bibliotheca Britan., p. 697.) 


Muster-Master oF Surrorx.—The following 
extracts are from a manuscript dated 1690 :— 


“Having the muster master’s place of the county of 
Suffolk, he was often at Bury.” 
“ He was sent for into Suffolk to a general muster.” 


What were the duties of the office to which 
reference is here made ? Hervs Frater. 


[Muster-Master, or Commissary of Musters, is an 
oficer of the army who takes an account of the strength 
of every regiment; reviews them; sees that the horse 
are well mounted, and that all the men are well armed 
and clothed. He receives and inspects the muster-rolls, 
and thereby knows exactly the strength of the army. In 
the ordinances of war made by King Henry V. this 
officer is mentioned, and his power and duties are de- 
xribed. The officer since appointed under the appella- 
tion of “ Inspector-General of Cavalry ” now performs 
these duties. } 





Replies. 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF CROMWELL. 
(3° §. iii. 311, 351.) 

In my communication (2"¢ S. xii. 192) I did not 
attempt to speak with any authority on the sub- 
ject, but on the ecntrary expressed an opinion that 
the doubts existing would not be cleared away. 
As in many more important points of historical 
inquiry, we may only expect to arrive at a probable 
solution. I think the probabilities are against 
Mr. Pixxerton, if I understood him as leaning 
to the opinion that the remains of the Protector 
were not in the first instance deposited in West- 
minster Abbey. I have looked at several edi- 
tions of Hudibras, and do not find the note quoted 
by Mr. Marxtanp. It may be of no value in 
itself, but it might lead incidentally to more trust- 
worthy evidence. I have looked over the article 
in Chambers’s Journal of Feb. 23, 1856, without 
finding anything to sustain the views of those 
who contend for Naseby or Narborough as the 
‘ast resting-place of Cromwell, or rather as the 
Place where the corpse was first deposited. 

_ There is no evidence to show that, although 
Cromwell had been for a long time before his 
death harassed by pecuniary obligations and op- 
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pressed by domestic afflictions, that he in any 
way anticipated an indignity being offered to his 
corpse; nor has it been shown that he expressed 
any wish, or gave any directions, as to its disposal. 
He interred both his mother and his favourite 
daughter in Westminster Abbey; and as it is 
certain that he died in possession of a conviction 
that he had done a great work, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that he would expect to be placed 
by the nation which had raised him to kingly 
power among the mausoleums of its kings. It is 
not consistent with what we now know of his 
character, even from his enemies and traducers, 
that he would desire an unknown and obscure 
grave, or that he would be romantic enough to 
seek to involve it in mystery. But were it so, is 
it conceivable that the body of a man, for whom 
had been prepared a gorgeous funeral pageant, 
could be smuggled away and interred in a dis- 
tant battle field, or a more distant churchyard, 
without exciting more attention than appears to 
have been paid to it? Besides, the remains were 
in such a state that the rapid decomposition had 
oozed through a coffin of lead and an outer one 
of wood, so that there was a necessity for re- 
moving it. And this, with the state of the roads 
and the mode of travelling at the time, renders 
such an event as its removal fifty miles away, 
very highly improbable. 

The balance of evidence and of probability is 
therefore, to my judgment, in favour of the posi- 
tion I have taken, and that which Mr. Marxianp 
seems now to subscribe to, that the doubt applies 
to the second interment,—that is, the interment 
after the body had been hanging at Tyburn. I 
cannot, at this moment, lay my hands upon Mark 
Noble's Memoirs of the Protectorate House of Crom- 
well, but from my recollection of it, he canvasses 
the several conjectures, but speaks decidedly in 
favour of the conclusion to which I have arrived, 
that the body was deposited in Westminster 
Abbey under a magnificent hearse of wax, and 
on the spot subsequently occupied by the tomb 
of the Duke of Buckingham. In a work, Oliver 
Cromwell and his Times, by Thomas Cromwell, 
an extract is given from “ Gesta Britannorum” 
at the end of Wharton's Almanack for 1663, which 
states the general fact of disinterment and the 
hanging at T'yburn. ‘The mason’s receipt is also 
given who eflected the disinterment, and a memo- 
randum as follows : — 

“When the coffin of Cromwell was broken into, a 
leaden canister was found lying on his breast, and within 
it a copper-plate, gilt, with the arms of Englarid im- 
paling those of Cromwell on one side, and on the other 
the following inscription.—Here follows a long Latin 
inscription, giving the titles of the Protector, the dates 
of his birth, his inauguration to authority, and his death.” 


One word as to the various heads whick have 
been shown of Cromwell at various times. I do 
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not mean to assert the authenticity of any of them; 
but it does not follow that, because two have 
been shown of the same man, one of them may 
not be the actual head. Such a conclusion would 
be illogical and absurd. Now I have examined 


that in possession of Mr. W. A. Wilkinson, of 


Beckenham, and its claim to be regarded as 
the veritable head of the Protector is supported 
by an amount of circumstantial evidence that it 
is diflicult to resist. Such a claim cannot be 
answered by a sneer. With due submission to 
Mr. Pinkerton, I think it would be more philo- 
sophical to investigate the claim. If this can be 
established as the head of Cromwell, then the fact 
of the first interment is proved, and the doubt 
can only apply to the second. 

It will be seen that my position is simply this. 
At the time of Cromwell's last illness, there was 
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no adequate reason for him to insist upon pre- | 
| occupied in the discussion of innate truths, innate 


cautions as to the removal of his body from the 
usual dormitory of England's great men; and on 
his decease no sufficient motive for such a step on 
the part of his family or his friends, and the 
evidence upon which either supposition could be 
based, is of no weight. ye S 


LOCKE'S “ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING.” 
(3"¢ S. iii. 205, 331.) 

Having read Mr. Dowpen’s note in “N. & Q.,” 
and likewise Mr. Lyncn's reply, will you allow 
me to add a few observations which will, I think, 
place the justice of Mr. DowpeEn’s conclusion be- 
yond question. 





the first book of the Essay on the Human Under- | 


standing was written as an introduction to the 
fourth book, and not to the second ; its object be- 
ing to refute innate knowledge, not as has been 
commonly supposed, innate ideas. Mr. Stewart 
has remarked that it is the fourth book of the 
Essay only which treats of the original object of 
Locke's investigations, as stated in the Epistle to 
the Reader. He might have added that the same 
object is laid down explicitly and exclusively in 


the introductory chapter, Book 1. i., where Locke | 


says, “It shall suffice to my present purpose to 


consider the discerning faculties of a man as they | 


are employed about the objects which they have 
to do with” (Book 1. i. 2), after having declined 


to discuss some questions which are now discussed | 
| the Essay is definitely referred to. 


in the second book, e. g. “ whether those ideas do, 
in their formation, any or all of them, depend on 
matter or no.” (Jbid.) And it will be obvious to 
the general reader that the same exclusive refer- 
ence to the fourth book is kept up throughout 
this introductory chapter, if we except the word 
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“ First” in sect. 3, and the sentence which cop. 
cludes the chapter; all which might very wel 
have been inserted at a later period. To pag 
from the introductory chapter to the body of the 
first book, I must premise that the “ commog 
notions” which Locke frequently refers to in this 
book, are not ideas bul judgments. They are at the 
very outset identified with innate “ principles” 
(Book 1. ii. 1); they are continually interchanged 
with innate “ propositions” or “ maxims” through. 
out the book; they are “assented to” ( Book 11. ii.14); 
and are finally expressly identified with proposi- 
tions or judgments in Book 1. iii. 18, where “ vir. 
tue is the best worship of God” is declared to be 
an innate “ principle or common notion.” With 
this preface I proceed to prove that the first book 
was originally written as an introduction to the 
fourth, for — 

1. The second and third chapters are wholly 


ideas not being introduced till the fourth chapter; 
and when they are at last introduced they are 
treated in the very opposite way from what we 
might expect in a treatise on innate ideas, written 
as an introduction to the second book. In sucha 
treatise Locke would unquestionably reason thus: 
there are no innate principles, and therefore there 
are no innate ideas; whereas in fact he argues 
thus: there are no innate ideas, and therefore 
there are no innate principles. The object of the 
polemic, which occupies the whole of the first 


| book, is, indeed, made evident in the very first 


section of it, where Locke says, — 

“T imagine any one will easily grant that it would be 
impertinent to suppose the ideas of colour innate ins 
creature to whom God hath given sight and a power to 


: e “me em bv the eves fi > al objects; and no 
My proof of this rests mainly on the fact that | T°*Y® ene Se eee Oe ee ee 


less unreasonable would it be to attribute several truths 
to the impressions of nature and innate characters when 
we may observe in ourselves faculties fit to attain as easy 
and certain knowledge of them as if they had been origin- 
ally imprinted on the mind.” (Book 1. ii. 1.) 

Evidence to the same effect I might multiply 
almost ad libitum. 

2. The first book is full of references to future 
portions of the Essay; but these references apply 
I think in every instance exclusively to the fourth 
book. These references occur in the following 
sections, to which I refer my reader: Book 1. i. 
1, 10, 11, 12, 16, 18, 23, 27, 28; and 1. iv. 13, 
21. Some of these references are very remark- 
able; of which I would specially call attention to 
Book 1. ii, 23, and 1. ii, 27: the latter being, I 
think, the only passage in which a later portion 0 


8. I might also call attention to certain pecu- 
liarities of expression occurring in these two books, 
which seem to indicate that one was written im- 
mediately after a perusal of the other. Such are 
“Common Sense” (Book 1. iii. 4; 1v. viil. 2); 


“ original” in sect. 2, the paragraph commencing | ‘ Castle in the Air” (Book 1. iv. 25; 1v. iv. 1); 
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#Candle” (Book 1. i. 5; 1v. iii. 20); “ Mental 
Proposition ” (Book 1. iv. 1), &e. I may add that, 
in chaps. ii. iii, Locke seems to take for granted 
that there are no innate ideas. 

If it be admitted that the first and fourth books 
were written in intimate connection with each 
other, it is of little importance to determine which 
was written first. The first book, however, has 
altogether the air of an introduction written after 
the original, and in which the author did not 
follow the “ course of his own thoughts” (Book 1. 
j.1.) This seems further borne out by the re- 
ference, Book 1. ii. 27, and by his evident acquain- 
tance with Bacon when he wrote the first book 
(Book 1. iii. 25, 26). Compared with his omission 
of all reference to induction in Book tv., I pro- 
ceed to prove that Books 1m. and ut. were written 
subsequently for the following reasons : — 

1. If Locke had first written Book u., he would 
have composed an introduction to it refuting not 
innate knowledge, but innate ideas: and a few al- 
terations in this treatise would have made it serve 
all the purposes of the present first book. The 
appearance, therefore, of the present first book at 
the beginning of the Essay, can only be accounted 
foron the supposition that, when composing the 
second book, he found it ready to his hand; and, 
consequently, made use of it (contrary to his 
original intention) as an introduction to that book. 

2, In Book u. xvii. 5, there is a reference to 
Book 1v. x. 3; in which it seems to be implied that 
the latter passage had been already written : — 
“Having spoke of this in another place, I shall 
here say no more of it,” &c. 

3. There is a great absence of references to the 
previous books in the fourth book, in passages 
where such reference might be expected. The length 
to which these remarks have already extended, 
preclude me from doing more than calling at- 
tention to two remarkable examples of this 
kind : — 

(i.) Locke originally puts forward his theory, 
that morality is capable of demonstration, in 
Book 1. xi. 16. It then occurs in a somewhat 
less positive form in Book 1v. iii. 18, without any 
reference to the previous passage; and it is taken 
up again in Book rv. xii. 8, where it is introduced 
with the words, “this gave me the confidence to 
advance that conjecture which I suggest at chapter 
i.,” &e. Is it not strange that he should not 
refer to his earlier, and fuller discussion of the 
question in Book mu. xi. 16, if the books were 
composed in their present order? I may add, 
the fact that morality is capable of demonstration 
is glanced at in Book 1. iii. 1: a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, considering that the question occurs 
incidentally in Book 1v. 

(ii.) His discussion on the reality of our know- 
ledge, Book rv. iv.: which I think it is scarce 
possible for any one to read, without being con- 








vinced that he has Locke's original discussion of 
the question before him. But he commences: 
“T doubt not but my reader,” &c. (Book tv. iv. 1). 
Is it conceivable that Locke should here put into 
the mouth of his reader an objection, which he 
had fully discussed and disposed of in Book 1. 
chaps. xxx. xxxi. xxxii.? It is true that a re- 
ference to a previous part of the Essay is made 
in Book tv. iv. 5; but I apprehend, it rather 
strengthens than weakens the argument, since, 
though the previous discussion is referred to, no 
use is made of it,—a fact which seems to prove 
the reference to have been inserted at a later 
period. 

As to the passage (Book m1. ix. 21), quoted by 
Mr. Dowpen and Mr. Lyncu as affording evi- 
dence of a different order of composition, it seems 
to me to imply no more than that, after the second 
book had been written, he found it necessary to 
write the third, in order to connect the second 
with the fourth. In fact, so far from proving 
that the fourth book was the last in order of com- 
position, it proves the very reverse: for if Locke 
had written the third book for the purpose of re- 
moving the difficulty of treating of knowledge, 
without reference to language, is it not strange 
that he should find himself perplexed by this very 
difficulty when composing the fourth book? See 
Book 1v. v. 3, 4, where, as usual, we find no re- 
ference to the previous parts of the Essay which 
treat of the same subject. I conclude, therefore, 
with Mr. Dowpen and Mr. Stewart, that the 
fourth book of the Essay was probably composed 
first ; and that, certainly, it was composed before 
the second and third. And the question being, 
not only one of considerable literary interest, but 
also of much importance in the interpretation of 
the Lockian philosophy, I hope the length of this 
Note may be excused. 

W. H. Srantey Monck, Sch. T.C.D. 


“WOOD LEIGHTON.” 
(3° S. iii. 347.) 

Mr. J. P. Putiures inquires whether the locali- 
ties described in the above novel by Mrs. Howitt 
are real, and if so, where are they situate. Wood 
Leighton is intended to represent the town of 
Uttoxeter, situate in the valley of the Dove, about 
a mile from it on the Staffordshire side. In the 
Preface written Dec, 1846, on its publication in 
the Parlour Library, she expressly states : — 

“ IT have chosen as the scene of the following stories 
the town and neighbourhood in which my own youth 
was spent; not only because it afforded ample material 
for one who desired to make a book characteristic of 
English country life—but from the uncommon beauty of 
those scenes, as fair specimens of an English Arcadia.” 

Some of the entries of churchwardens’ and con- 
stables’ accounts alluded to by Mrs. Howitt are 
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quoted in Erdeswick’s Survey of Staffordshire, 
by Harwood, p. 516. Ashbourne and the Valley 
of the Dove, p. 306-8, contains a much fuller list 
of extracts, and also contains, (p. 301), a transla- 
tion of the charter of privileges granted to the 
burgesses by William de Ferrers, dated on the 
day of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, in the 
year of the reign of King Henry, son of King 
John, the six and thirtieth. 

Harwood, in his notes to Erdeswick, J. c. states 
that “ grants to the town of Uttoxeter are in the 
Harl, MSS. old Catalogue, 568, 13; 2060, 9; 5138, 
3.” 

Considerable extracts from the same accounts 
are also inserted in Pitt's Topographical History 
of Staffordshire, pp. 209-13. 

Mrs. Howitt has included the extracts belonging 
to the year 1643 along with those for 1642. 

In Symonds’s Diary (Camden Soc.) p. 175, is 
a statement of the visit of the king to Uttoxeter, 
May 24, 1645. 

In many of the country rambles described in 
the novel, the localities are mentioned by their 
proper names; but Denborough Castle and its 
domains are fictitious (at least as to that part of 
the country). Other places will be easily found 
in the neighbourhood, although not mentioned by 
their proper names, 

The tolling of the eight o'clock bell (the cur- 
few) was kept up when I was a resident there 
fifty years ago; and after the close of the tolling, 
separate strokes of the bell were given, according 
to the day of the month. 

Whilst upon the subject of bell-tolling, it may 
as well be mentioned that the passing-bell (“ N. 
& Q.,” 1* S. passim) at the death of a person 
was then in use regularly at Uttoxeter, and the 
sex as well as the status of the deceased — un- 
married, married, or widowed —was indicated 
by the number of tolls of the bell, and the number 
of times repeated. 

Whether the above customs are still kept up I 
cannot say, not having been there of late years. 

James Biapon. 


True (3" §. iii. 887.) — S. inquires if any cor- 
respondent can tell him who is the author of the 
following ? — 

“ God, who is liberal in all His gifts, is sparing in the 
distribution of time; never allowing us to have two 
moments at command. 
takes away the first; and leaves us in absolute uncer- 
tainty whether the third shall ever be ours.” 

The following passage in a sermon on New 


Year's Day, by the Abbé de Monmorel, expresses | 


the same idea :— 


rr 


C'est une chose a remarquer que Dieu, qui dans tout 
le reste a paru si magnifique et si liberal envers l'homme, 
n’a paru avare que dutemps. Il ne nous le donne, pour 
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ee 
ainsi dire, que goutte 4 goutte; jamais il ne nous dong 
deux instans & la fois, et il ne nous donne le second que 
quand il a retiré le premier.” 

But I have seen the same passage in other wr. 
ters, and cannot undertake to, say who was its 
original author. F.C.H 


“ God, who is liberal,” &c. See Bishop Horne, 
Sermon on “ Redeeming the Time.” He founj 
the idea in Jeremy Taylor, Holy Dying, chap. ii, 
7 > 


§ 1, 2. C.P.E 


Rop in tHe Mippre Aces (3"* S. ii, 212, 288, 
311, 452.) — How common the practice of whip- 
ping formerly was, even in ladies’ schools, may be 
gathered from the following parody on one of 
Sappho’s odes. It is addressed by a young lady 
to the Rod, with which she had recently been cor- 
rected: — 

1, 
“ Curst as the meanest wretch is she, 
Th’ unlucky girl that’s whipped by thee; 
Who sees and feels thy stinging rage, 
Which naught but Time can e’er assuage. 
2. 
“Tis thou that flay’st us every day, 
To shame and smart mak’st us a prey; 
Is aught misdone? straight o'er the knee, 
Poor culprits, we are twigged by thee. 
3. 

“Thy broken ends and shabby plight 
Show e’en thou suifer’st by thy spight; 
Then think, thou ugly shaggy thing, 
How my poor flesh can bear the sting! 

4. 
“Ye guardian powers protect me then, 
Let me not taste fell birch again ; 
To naughty boys confine it’s rage, 
And ne’er with tender chits engage.” 
Scots’ Mag. for 1787, p. 39. 


I have heard an ancient relative of mine, now 
deceased, say that when she was at school at 
Salisbury (a first-rate establishment), she saw two 
young ladies, aged respectively seventeen and 
eighteen, undergo a severe whipping before the 
whole school for some act of impropriety. The 
mistress herself officiated, “ assisted” by two of 
her subordinates, W. D. 


Tixover, Rutianp (3" §. iii. 369.) —The most 
probable derivation that occurs to me is the Ger- 
man feich, a pond, and aber, in French havre, 4 
harbour or roadstead; for, as ‘Tixover is situate on 
the river Welland, and before embankment would 
be liable to overflow, ponds or pools of water might 
be produced, and yet the river might afford an- 
chorage or moorage to vessels navigating that 
river. ; T. J. Bucxrox. 


“Gone To” (3" S. iii. 345, 416.)—In reply 
to your correspondent W. P. P., permit me to say 
that neither the north-country story — which cer 
tainly must not be taken for an English classic— 
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cable to the question at issue. The query that I 


raised, founded on the extract from the article by | from 1673 to 1689. 
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por the quotations that he gives, are at all appli- Wales, as chaplain to the Lord-Lieutenant of 


Ireland ; and was subsequently Bishop of Bangor, 
He left a son, Rev. Hum- 


the Dean of Canterbury, was the propriety of | phrey (born about 1676), whose son, Rev. Bar- 
ending a sentence with the preposition, the sign | tholomew (born about 1706), entered College in 


of the infinitive mood without the verb being 
expressed ; and I so wrote that the end of every 
sentence illustrated my meaning. 

If W. P. P. can give me any illustrations of this 
point from any ante-Johnsonian classic, or any 
other, I challenge him Zo. 
other night I heard, — 

“What, Comedy not know her daughter ? 
Well, I must say I think she ought to.” 
Would W. P. P. say that the author wrote clas- 
sical ante-Johnsonian English ? 
Let me add that all the authorities that I have 


| 1786. 


At the Haymarket the | 


1725; married a Margaret Clifford, and died 
leaving a son Humphrey Lloyd, Esq., who died 
The Rev. Bart. Lloyd (son of H. Lloyd, 


Esq.) was born in 1772; entered College, 1787 ; 


been able to consult state that the use of withal | 


for with is quite obsolete, and add that the word 
isnow only used as an adverb; I suppose one of 
the defects of modern education. CLaRRY. 

Iam surprised that W. P. P. does not perceive 
the wide difference between the grammatical 
system which he advocates, and that which is 
properly ridiculed by Cuarry. In every one of 
the examples adduced by W. P. P., the final pre- 
pasition governs a word in the same sentence, 
without which it would be incomplete. ‘Take the 
frst instance he gives from Addison and Shak- 
speare : — 

“ Which we are not to search into.”— Addison. 

“A pretty jest your daughter told us of.”—Shakspeare. 
And so of all the rest. It is a common and not 
ugraceful construction. 

On the contrary, the vulgarisms which Crarry 
juizzes are not prepositions governing some pre- 


vous word in the same sentence, but marks of 


the infinitive mood of a verb, a long way off in 
that or the previous sentence. “I was told not 
,"— What ?—“to conclude a sentence with a 
preposition.” And so in all of the laughable ex- 
amples. I believe no educated person so ex- 
presses himself; and I doubt if W. P. P. can 
alduce a single sentence in that form from any 
ante- or post-Johnsonian classic. 

As I am between seventy and eighty years of 
ige, I presume that W. P. P. will acknowledge 
tat my parents may be classed among the “old 
folks” he alludes to; and they were accustomed 
avariably to correct me, if by any chance I used 
that form of speech. } 
Liorp Famiry (2™ §, vii. 515.)—Being on a 
visit to the daughters of the late Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, I am enabled to reply to 
1. §. M. concerning the family of Lloyd. (N.B. 
My friends write the name with a double capital 
a mark of royal (Welsh) descent.) 

It is nearly two hundred years ago, that an 
eestor named Humphrey Lloyd migrated from 


regiment. 


elected Fellow, 1796; Professor of Mathematics, 
1813; Professor of Natural Philosophy, 1822 ; 
Provost, 1832; died, 1837, leaving a numerous 
and increasing family. His eldest son is the Rev. 
Humphrey Lloyd, born 1800; entered College, 
1815; Scholar, 1818; Fellow, 1834; Vice-Pro- 
vost, 1862. 

The William Lloyds, Bishops of Killala and 
Asaph, Coventry and Lichfield, and Worcester, 
are of a different family. M. 8. 

Necrectep Biocrarny (2™ §. iv. 328.) —The 
Rev. Dr. Bruce of Belfast, and the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond of Dublin. The latter is still living 
in Dublin. The former died in Dublin, Feb. 27, 
1841, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. A 
short Memoir of him appeared in a periodical 
called The Bible Christian, price 6d., published 
in Belfast, April 1841. M. 8. 


Sir Ricwarp Cust (3™ S. iii. 368.) — Richard 
Cust, eldest son of Samuel Cust, Esq., by Anne, 
daughter of Sir John Burrell, Knt., of Dowesby, 
Lincolnshire, was in 1641, sent at the head of a 
deputation from the county of Lincoln to King 
Charles I., most humbly to entreat his majesty to 
agree with his Parliament. 

Cromwell named him as one of the Members 
for the county of Lincoln in the Little, or Bare- 
bone Parliament, 1653 ; but it is said that, being 
a zealous asserter of liberty, and the constitution 
of England as governed by King, Lords, and 
Commons, he was excluded from his seat. 

He was created a baronet Sept. 29, 1677: 
represented Stamford in the Parliaments of March 
6, 1678-9; Oct. 7, 1679; and March 21, 1680-1. 

His death occurred in 1700; and he was buried 
at St. George’s, Stamford, on Sept. 6 in that year ; 
having by his will (dated April 26, 1699), given 
40s. yearly to the poor of that parish. 

By his wife Beatrice, daughter and heiress of 
Will. Pury, Esq., of Kirton, Lincolnshire, he had, 
besides children who died in infancy, Sir Pury 
Cust ; Elizabeth, wife of John Cockayne, Esq., of 
Cockayne Hatley in Bedfordshire; and Jane, 
wife of John Proby, Esq., of Elton, in Hunting- 
donshire. 

Sir Pury Cust, who was educated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (where his portrait is yet to 
be seen), at the Revolution raised a troop of horse 
which formed part of the Duke of Devonshire'’s 
He received the honour of knighthood 


and 
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in April, 1690; and attended William IIT. on his | 
expedition for the reduction of Ireland, having | 


the rank of colonel. He died at London, Feb. 22, 
1698-9; and was buried at St. George's, Stam- 
ford, his ordinary residence having been at the 
Blackfriars in that town. 

The baronetcy devolved on his eldest son Ri- 
chard. His son, Sir John Cust, was Speaker of 
the House of Commons. His son, Sir Brownlow 
Cust, was created Lord Brownlow in 1776; and 
his son John was, in 1815, advanced to the dig- 
nity of Earl Brownlow, which is now enjoyed by 
his grandson John William Spencer Brownlow 
Egerton. C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Cooke, Provost or Eton (2™ S. vii. 469; 3°74 
S. iii. 377.) —There never was a Provost of Eton 
named Cooke. Probably the person intended is 
William Cooke, D.D., Provost of King’s College, 
1772—1797. He was Head Master of Eton School, 
1743 ; and Fellow of Eton College, 1747. 

C. H. & Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





Tracy or Ivepon (3"*S. iii. 347.)—I am unable 
to discover any trace of this family in the printed 
genealogies of Devonshire families, or to find any 
authority for the coat of arms assigned to it, other 
than that of Sir W. Pole. But it seems that one 
of the Pole family married the heiress, as the arms 
appear as the seventh quartering in the shield of | 
nineteen quarters of that family, in the east 
window of the Pole aisle in Shute Church, co. 
Devon. 





228, 374.)—In reading Aleyn’s poem, The His- 
torie of Henry VITI., 1638, p. 68, I lighted upon 
an earlier use of this expression in English than 
any yet mentioned. As the poem, I believe, is 
not common, the following extract may be inter- 
esting : — 
“ They such a Taxe did grant, 
That not a Soldier justly could repine; 
*Tis fearful, when they do their wages want 
Or food: for hunger keepes no discipline. 
Who would the Body of an Armie make, 
Must the beginning at the Belly make [take]. 
“ Then men were rais’d, and ammunition brought, 
Monie’s indeed the sinew of all warre : 
But sinewes of the Armes, and Armes are thought 
By Machiavell to be preferred farre. 
Thus Solon deem’d, when he that monarch told, 
The better Zron would have all the Gold.” 


Aleyn’s work abounds in proverbs and quotable 
sentiments. A. B. Mippieton. | 


The Close, Salisbury. 
| 


“Memorrs or Sornta Dorotnxa” (3° S. iii. 
369.)—I was informed by the late Mr. Colburn, 
the publisher of these Memoirs, that they were 
compiled by a literary employé in his service from 


Money tue Stvews or War (2™ S. ix. 103, | 
| 


some papers purchased by him from a Germa, 
whose name I have forgotten.* These papers ar 
in my possession. M. A. E.G, 


“Tur Forcine or tur Ancnor” (3 §, ij, 
372.)—The beautiful and spirited poem, as printed 
in Blackwood's Magazine, xxxi. 281, is well known 
in Irish literary circles to have been written by 
Mr. Samuel Ferguson, a barrister, now living in 
the city of Dublin. “Adds, 


Tue Carrrat Sentence ror Treason (3 §, 
i. 397.) — In the City Press of this day (May 16) 
describing the procession of “ beating the bounds’ 
of St. Andrew's parish, Holborn, on Ascension 
Day, it is stated that in the Bail Yard of Newgate 
was seen a chair of peculiar construction, made 
for the purpose of drawing a person convicted of 
treason to execution, in accordance with the 
terms of his sentence; but that the “ chair” had 
never been used, as the person referred to was 
reprieved. Query, ‘s the statement correct? Who 
was the criminal, and at what date ? 
Jos J. Barpwett Workarp, M.A. 


BaGnaut Pepieree (1* S. xi. 85.) — “ II vant 
mieux tard que jamais,” or it seems rather late in 
the day to inform Cuartuam in reply to his 
Query, that Sir Samuel Bagnall married a daugh- 
ter of Burlacy. It is only lately that I have 
stumbled upon a reliable pedigree of the family 
among the Harl. MSS. (No. 4269, Plut. 56 B, 
p- 41); but the names of his issue, if any, the 
whereabout of his residence, and the date of his 
death are not therein given. Joun Steice. 

Thornbridge, Bakewell. 

Teoner’s Faitator’s Saca (3" S. iii. 369.)—- 
Dr. Latham's translation was published in 1838 
by Hookham, Bond Street ; and in the same year 
by the same publisher, his translation of Tegner's 
Axel. Both subsequently passed into the hands 
of Williams and Norgate, (Henrietta Street, Co 
vent Garden), who have recently offered the re 
maining copies at a very reduced price. Q 


Dr. Latham translated this story in 1838, during 
his residence in Cambridge; and in his preface 
appears to attribute the translation of 1835 to“s 
variety of writers.” I have a copy of the former, 
which I shall be happy to lend to R. I. if he will 
send me his address. E. Jonson. 

Cambridge. 

Frorat Crowns (3" S. iii. 42, 364.) —I fear 
that M. F.’s statement with respect to the piony, 
though not without a spice of truth in it, is still 
very far from accurate, and can hardly be a& 
cepted as a solution of the difficulty. One of the 
highest botanical authorities of our day, Mr. Bea- 
tham, says of this fine plant : “ Not indigenous 
| Britain, but appears to have been naturalised in 
the rocky clefts of the ‘Steep Holme,’ island 


——e 





[* Qu. Mr. Plumley of Bristol.—Ep.] 
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the Severn;” which is a very different thing from 


being “native to the banks of the Severn,” &c., as 
sour correspondent writes. If it grew wild any 
sbere else in Britain, which it does not, it would 
not be on the brim of river banks, but in hilly 
districts, as it does throughout southern Europe 
and Central Asia. C. W. Bryeuam. 

2ighT- WorsuiPrut (3" §. iii. 139, 292.) +I 
am much inclined to think that there is no exact 
role as to the application of a prefix to mayors. 
It has been evidently used both ways in many 
places. In the town where I reside I have seen 
instances of the Mayor being styled “ The Right 

Worshipful” and “ ‘The Worshipful.” I have a 
note of a lord of a manor being described “ the 
Worshipful,” —“ The Court Baron of the Wor- 
shipful B. C., Esq.” in 1655. I fancy that in 
many cases the expressions were merely used as 
a vent to feelings of great respect or esteem. On 
old letters, &c. we meet with many such formal 
expressions. “ To the Right Hon. and my very 
singular good Lord,”"—* Right trusty and well- 
beloved,”—“ Right entirely well-beloved,”"—* To 
my honoured and very worthy master.” 

‘Baronets were formerly styled “ The Honor- 
able Sir A.B., Bart.” At a provincial Lodge 
dinner the other day, I noticed that the Free- 
Masons had the following version of the several 
degrees of comparison in their list of toasts, viz., 
“The Worshipful the Master,”—“ The Right 
Worshipful the Deputy Provincial Grand Master,” 
—“The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of 
England.” C.J. 

Persian Custom (3"¢ S. iii. 288, 337.) —I can- 
not take upon myself to say that the custom is 
not mentioned by Herodotus; but the notion on 


which it is founded is set forth in the thirty-sixth | 


of the epigrams ascribed to Dioscorides : — 
Eiopdrny uh Kate, Pirdvuue, unde prhvns 
Tlip éx’ euol* Meépons eiul yop é« warepwr, 
Mépons avOryevyjs, val Séorora. mip Se winvae 
‘Huiv rod xaderod, mpdrepov Oavdrov. 
"AAAG mepioreiAas we Sidov xOovi* wd" éml vexp@ 
Aouvtpa xéns* o€6ouct, Séomora, Kai moTauous. 
Brunck, Analecta Veterum Poetarum Grecorum, 
tom. i. p. 503. Argentorati, 1776. 
H. B. C. 

U. U. Club, 

ProversiAL Query (3 S. iii. 209.) —The 
proverb, “* Meals and matins minish never,” is the 
same, I think, in substance as “ Mass and meals 
take up nobody's time,” and perhaps this is the 
older form. The explanation I have always heard 
is this: all Catholics are recommended to hear 
mass every morning, and to their excusing them- 
selves for want of time, the proverb is quoted, 
meaning that no person will feel the loss of the 
time spent in the service of God, or in taking their 
meals, W. K. IL 
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MowosytiaBic Surnames (3" §S. iii. 397.)—I 
take the liberty of informing Mr. Bucktown, that 
Teague (Tadx) is the Irish form of Thaddeus ; 
of which the Anglo-Irish abbreviation is Thady, 
pronounced Jaydy. I may here add, as it does 
not seem to be generally known, that the woman's 


| name Sheelah (Sile) is the Irish form of the clas- 


sical Julia. K. 


SIMMERWATER OR SEMERWATER (3 S. iii. 362) 
inquired after by your correspondent A. A. is a 
beautiful lake of about 100 acres in extent, in the 
parish of Aysgarth, in the North Riding of York- 
shire. It is no great distance from Hawes and 
Bainbridge, and is the only lake of any size in 
Wensleydale. 

The legend of the submerged towns or villages 
in it alluded to by your correspondent is quite a 
current one in the dales. A. A. will find it men- 
tioned more fully in Whitaker's Richmondshire, 
Barker's Three Days of Wensleydale, and in A 
Month in Yorkshire by Walter White. The two 
former works contain an engraving of Semer- 
water. OXonIENSIs. 

I have ‘frequently heard a tradition similar to 
that mentioned by A. A. respecting a small town on 
the lefthand side of the road leading from Cocker- 
mouth to Egremont, and near the village of 
Mockerkin, about four miles from Cockermouth. 
My informants stated that the roofs and chimneys 
of the houses could frequently be seen; but I do 
not remember their assigning any reason for the 
catastrophe. It goes by the name of Mockerkin 


| Tarn, and I do not recollect hearing it called by 





any other. The town is marked on the Map of 
Black's Guide to the Lakes, but without a name. 
As an additional wonder, they relate that, whilst a 
stream runs from it, no water is known to run into 
it; this of course may easily be accounted for by 
springs in the tarn. se eA 


Mepatuic Query (3° §S. iii. 387.) —The medal 
inquired after by W. Z. was the badge of “ The 
Order of the Blue and Orange,” a society instituted 
at Chester in honour of the Hanoverian succes- 
sion. The society met four times in each year, 
and on these occasions each member wore the 
medal suspended round his neck by a deep blue 
ribbon: “Gio. pri.avuG.” the glorious first of 
August, or accession of George I. The inscription 
on the six-sided pedestal is “NON . DEFECIT . 
ALTER,” and “Qva. DIE. Nov;” @ e. Nov. 4, for 
the landing of William III. The legend on the 
garter is “ vis. vNiTA. ForTIOR.” This is within a 
circle inscribed “ QvI . INVIDET . MINOR . EST.” 

Specimens of this badge are in the British 
Museum. I hopeI am correct in my description, 
but at present I am dependent on my memory. 

Epw. Hawkins, 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


London Scenes and London People: Anecdotes, Remi- 
niscences, and Sketches of Places, Personages, Events, Cos- 
tumes, and Curiosities of London City, Past and Present. 
By “ Aleph.” (Collingridge.) 

The City Press, one of those cheap local newspapers 
which do so much credit to their conductors, has during 
the past four years contained a series of papers under the 
title of “ City Scraps,” which no student of London anti- 
quities could have read without hoping to see them col- 
lected in a more available form. This wish has been 
realised in the handsome volume before us; which, with- 
out professing to be a History of London, does much to 
illustrate that history. Its writer is obviously a thorough 
master of his subject, knows well both City localities and 
City notables; and so has produced a gossiping volume, 
very fitly illustrated, which must find a place upon the 
shelves of every London antiquary. 


tjooKks REcEIVED.— 

Life and Work in Newfoundland ; Reminiscences of 
Thirteen Years spent there. By the Rev. Julian Moreton, 
Colonial Chaplain at Labuan, and late Missionary at 
Green spo ud, Newfoundland. ( Bell & Daldy.) 

This little unpretending narrative of Mr. Moreton’s 
missionary labours in Newfoundland will be read with 
interest by all; but especially by those who take an in- 
terest in the proceedings of that admirable institution— 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


Love's Labour not Lost. By George Daniel, Author of 
“ Merrie England in the Olden Time.” (Pickering.) 

A little miscellany, for the most part of a graver cha- 
racter than Mr. Daniel’s earlier productions. It contains 
some papers of considerable antiquarian interest; and 
two which will be perused with much satisfaction by the 
admirers of the quaint moralist, Charles Lamb; and the 
greater moralist, Samuel Johnson. 


The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 
Nichols, F.S.A. Part JV. (Nichols & Son.) 

Mr. Nichols carries on his useful work with unabated 
zeal, and with that thorough knowledge of his subject 
which has been so frequently shown by him in his many 
valuable contributions to Historical and Heraldic Litera- 
ture; and of which another striking instance is afforded 
by a second work from his pen, entitled — 


The Family Alliance: of Denmark and Great Britain, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present; illustrated by 
Genealogical Tables, and a Plate of the Arms of Denmark. 
And in which our readers will find an abundance of 
curious materials upon the interesting subject to which 
it relates. The article is commenced in the present num- 
ber of The Herald and Genealogist; but is printed sepa- 
rately, for the use of those who do not wish to subscribe 
to that periodical. 

A History of Feudalism, British and Continental. By 
Andrew Bell. A New Edition, with Examination Ques- 
tions, and Introductory Essay. By Cyrus R. Edmonds. 
(Longman & Co.) 

An historical record of the rise and progress of the 
feudal system in this and other countries, by one who 
denounces it, perhaps not altogether unjustly, as a system 
led on the right of might. 

Record Revelations. A Letter to the Lords Commis- 
s;oners of Her Maje siy’s Tre asury on the Public Records 
of Lreland, and on the Calendars of Patents and Close Rolls 
of Chancery, Ireland, recently published under the Direc- 


foun 


| great success. 


| other papers 0 
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tion of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland. By an Trinh, 
Archivist. (J. R. Smith.) 
A bitter attack upon some recent antiquarian publiggh 
tions recently made under the authority of the Tre 
by the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, whose endeg 
to carry out a great work, so far as we may judge by 
statements of the present writer, have not been 80 supe 
cessful as those of Sir John Romilly. 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday ; or the Gentle Craft. 
einem Drucke aus dem Jahre 1618 neu herausgegeben. Vj 
Hermann Fritsche. (Thorn, and Williams & Nor 
This little reprint of a curious old English drama, 


| the great interest which this imteresting branch of 


national literature still excites among our Tew 
brethren. Many of our readers will doubtless be gla 
secure a copy. 

Tue Horticuttvrat GArpENs. — The exhibition 
Azaleas, Roses, Orchids, Ferns, &c., on Wednesday 
The flowers were magnificent, the ; 
dens in great beauty, and the visitors numerous gag) 
fashionable. If the 10th of June, the day fixed “ 
uncovering of the Memorial of the Exhibition of } 
and the statue of H.R.H. the Prince Consort” in 


| presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales prove 


fine a day, there can be little doubt that the ceremonial 
will prove one of the most striking and beautiful that hig 
ever been witnessed in this country. 


Tue SHarspeAre Funp.—Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kem 
have most kindly consented to give Recitations from 
Shakspeare and other English poets at St. James's 7 
on Friday Evening, June 26th, for the benefit of the red 
established in 1861 for the preservation of objects illustra. 
tive of the Life and Works of Shakspeare at Stratford-am 
Avon. ‘This will be their first and only reading in Lae 
don, and their last public appearance in England, pig 


to their departure for Australia. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent directte 
gentieman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
for that purpose: — 

Tomson's Testament, 1576, 1577, or later editions. 
Biace. Oxford, i711. 
—— Dublin, 171 
London, 1777, or any between 1770 and 1780. 
Tynvare's Testament, 15483 or 1552; or any of Tyndale’s Testaments, 
Any Bible or festament of Cranmer’s Version. 
. Francis Fi 


Wanted by y, Cotham, Bristol. 
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